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INDICTABLE ART AND CORRUPT CLASSICS. 


I. 


The New York Society for the Suppression of Vice has 
never sought to interfere with art or literature, when kept in 
its lawful spheres. We have invoked the protection of law 
equally against ancient and modern filth ; and there is no case 
on record, that we can find, where any court has ever under- 
taken to say that ancient filth is privileged above law, morals 
or common decency. 

For more than thirty years prior to 1872, when the fight 
began for the moral purity of our boys and girls, the flood- 
gates of filth had been opened. Then, one hundred and sixty- 
nine different obscene books were being published and sold in 
this country. No sooner had we seized the tons of plates for 
printing these books and reduced the saleable stock than 
unscrupulous men began to substitute ancient and foreign 
filth, in the place of that which we had suppressed. Taking 
advantage of the debased condition of public sentiment, the 
natural result of a quarter of a century of corrupting influ- 
ences, ancient libraries and foreign art galleries were ran- 
sacked by unscrupulous persons for a tainted substitute that 
has ever since sought immunity under the specious plea of 
‘‘art’’ and ‘‘classics.’? Snap-cameras flashed out of the nude 
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in art seductive figures of beautiful women, to supply the 
demand for the sensuous. The writings of Ancient, Orien- 
tal and Pagan authors were scanned to find foul stories. 
Scavenger publishers issued matter which had been rejected 
by common consent as too foul for translation, and too in- 
decent to add literary weight to so-called ‘‘ classical ’’ works. 
Cheap and garbled translations thus made have masqueraded 
in public as ‘‘classical’’ literature. Cultured minds have 
rejected them, as devoid of any such literary merit as would 
entitle them to a place in English literature. The cleaner 
editions have hitherto met all the demands of the literary 
world. The obscene portions formerly rejected, now demand 
official recognition. As well bring over to this country, old 
Pharaoh’s mummified body with a speaking-toy apparatus 
inserted in it, to command this enlightened Christian people 
to do obeisance to it. What allegiance does this civilized 
nation owe to heathen bawdy story-tellers of centuries ago ? 

Thus the foul in art and literature has been, and is being 
misappropriated by greedy publishers and dealers, as a stock 
in trade whereby they may make money. This wanton as- 
sault upon the morals of the Nation is fast debasing the 
public mind. Youth are corrupted in thought. Licentious- 
ness is on the increase. Unhallowed living finds many to 
apologize for it. Womanhood is degraded. Motherhood is 
blasphemed, chivalry for woman is becoming obsolete. 

The courts are guardians of public morals. Yet their 
record shows an increase in every grade of public immorality. 
Divorce, abandonment, contested-will cases, breach of prom- 
ise, and other kindred offences which pollute the records of 
our courts with their filthy details, are on the increase. Each 
one is a finger-board indicating the trend of public morals. 
Many newspapers run a muck-rake through these foul pro- 
ceedings for salacious stories. A few years ago the ‘‘ Black 
Crook,’’ when it first appeared, shocked the sense of propri- 
ety in the community. Then the lewd display of women on 
the stage became offensive. Now, great numbers of theatre- 
goers require nude women placed before them to satisfy the 
appetite for the sensual. Magazines now decorate their pages, 
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either with heathen nakedness, or nude displays taken from 
so-called ‘‘ Works of Art’’ by the plagiarist. 


Il. 


He who sneers at religion or morals has no character or 
respectability to spare, and requires watching. 

He who regards the moral purity of this nation with less 
consideration than he esteems art and literature, is not a 
great patriot. 

He who jeopardizes the moral purity of the more than 
twenty-two millions of youth in the United States, by dissem- 
inating obscene matter, whether it be ancient or modern, 
should be treated as a foe to society and a traitor to his 
country. 

Notwithstanding the recent opinion of Judge Morgan T. 
O'Brien, and the distortions, misrepresentations, and ridicu. 
lous criticisms of some of the daily papers, the following 
propositions are submitted to the public as sound in law, 
morals and decency. They will be found amply supported 
by unimpeachable authorities, 7. ¢., the highest courts in 
England and America. 

1. To omit morals in any trial involving the question of 
obscenity in any court is like presenting ‘‘ Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out.’ Religion and morals in any such trial 
occupy the first place. 

2. Obscene and indecent matters are subject to indict- 
ment. 

3. The law raises always a question of morals, not of lit- 
erature or art. Genius has no privileges above morality. 

4. <Any act against religion or morals is a breach of the 
peace, and indictable at common law. 

5. What tends to corrupt society is also indictable at 
common law. 

6. Ancient and modern filth, alike, are subject to the 
established tests of obscenity as laid down by the higher 
courts in Great Britain and the United States. 

7. The comparison of an indicted book with other books 
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is not allowable in a court of law, on the trial of a case before 
a jury. 

8. Everything put upon canvas is not art. 

g. A classic is a genuine classic only when in the original 
tongue, and as it left the author’s hand. An _ imitation, 
counterfeit, or imperfect translation is not. a classic, nor can 
either claim the protection which is extended to the original. 

10. Because a book has been preserved as a text-book of 
the language and age in which it was written, or as a speci- 
men of the literature of some past century, or defunct people, 
is no reason why the filth of that generation, tribe or nation, 
should be allowed to besmear this generation. 

The painful fact stares us in the face that foreign foes 
are invading our shores to destroy the morals of our youth. 
These foes are aided by so-called respectable book and art 
dealers in this country. A bid for sensuality is made through 
imported art and literature. These foes assail our young men 
and maidens in their most vulnerable point. They debauch 
their imagination, bombard the citadel of thought, and deco- 
rate the chamber of imagery in the heart of each child with 
atrocities from Oriental, Pagan and foreign vampire literature 
and art. 

The Sodomic Literature of home production has been 
largely suppressed. In its place is being substituted by the 
‘‘moral cancer planters’’ of our day, the heretofore rejected 
filth of ancient lore, and the sensualities of the French, 
Italian and German schools of art and realism. 

Religion and morals are the basal supports of all good gov- 
ernment. They uphold, bind together, and prevent disinte- 
gration. 

Laws are the safeguards of society, and defend these higher 
interests. 

To defile the imagination of our youth is to undermine 
secretly religion and morality. 

Since Adam’s fall, the imagination has been a pilot of the 
human soul to ruin. By it, the human race has been cursed 
and the Creator grieved. In Genesis we read: ‘‘ And God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
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that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually. And it repented the Lord that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart.’’ 

Sacred history is replete with instances where nations and 
people who turned aside from righteousness and morality, 
forsook God and rioted in sensual abominations, -have been 
overthrown. Men in authority then threw off legal and 
moral restraint, waxed defiant of the warnings in God’s 
Word ; thought themselves free from judgments predicted to 
follow the violation of God’s law ; and, like some of the pres- 
ent day, became a law unto themselves. Sensuality became 
rampant in Art and Literature. 

The prophet Ezekiel in recounting the sins of Jerusa- 
lem especially spoke of the corruption of prophets, princes, 
priests and people. ‘‘ They have put no difference between 
the holy and profane, neither have they showed difference 
between the unclean and the clean. Her princes in the 
midst thereof are like wolves ravening their prey, to shed 
blood, and to destroy souls, fo get dishonest gain. And her 
prophets have daubed them with untempered mortar, seeing 
vanity, and divining lies unto them.’’ The abominations of 
the people of Sodom and Gomorrah were so rank that fire 
and brimstone were sent down from heaven to devour them. 

A gentleman who recently visited the buried ruins of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, after viewing some of the sculptures, 
carvings and decorations, which have lately been unearthed 
by the spade of the explorer, said that ‘‘ he did not wonder 
that the Almighty buried these cities in lava and ashes.”’ 
Genius was then employed in sculpture, painting and litera- 
ture to give permanency to most degrading conceptions of de- 
bauched imaginations. 

Many editors of newspapers and art and book publishers 
have rendered themselves amenable to the same impeach- 
ment which the prophet drew against the priests, princes and 
prophets of his day. They have smeared the minds of many 
youth with worse than untempered mortar, by the dissemina- 
tion of sickening details of loathsome crimes, and scandals in 
so-called high life; by foul oozings from ancient pools of 
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filth and the lewd in art. No distinction has been drawn 
between religion and infidelity; or between the clean and 
unclean in art and literature. Everything put upon canvas 
is regarded as art; everything written by a writer in ancient 
dialect or foreign tongue, as classical. Everything called 
‘‘art or classic ’’ whether in mother tongue or garbled trans- 
lation, genuine or counterfeit, restricted for literary purposes, 
or prostituted to supply a demand for salacious reading, is 
defended under the magical claim that ‘‘it’s art’’ or ‘‘it’s 
classical.’’ No distinction is made between the masterpieces 
of art, executed by great artists whose aim has been to em- 
body and exalt some principle, and inspire their fellow-men 
with lofty ideas, and the modern French, Italian and German 
sensual nudes. Certain critics make no distinction between 
art for art’s sake in the art gallery, and photographs, photo- 
gravures, chromos and cheap imitations of the lewd and nude 
in art put upon indiscriminate sale, or exhibited in bar-room, 
dive, brothel and low play-houses. They fail to see any dif- 
ference between an ancient book, kept as a text-book of, and 
in, its mother-tongue, for literary purposes, and foul stories 
translated therefrom into free, cheap English, used to meet 
the demand for licentious reading, by unscrupulous dealers. 
No distinction is made between the fairly clean editions of 
translations from ancient literature, accepted by scholarly and 
literary men of the world, and thus far deemed ample for in- 
struction in ancient lore, as specimens of medizeval wit and 
humor, or as curiosities of Oriental and Pagan writers, and 
the recent attempts by American dealers to fish out of the 
pools of heathen diabolism, the rejected moral leprosies, and, 
crowding them into standard translations, make personal 
profit by selling a filth-injected so-calléd classical literature. 
Failure to apply the law in defence of morality, to ancient as 
well as modern filth, is chargeable also to many. No differ- 
ence is made by many critics between the original painting, 
perfect in mingled colors, tints and lines of beauty, in the art 
gallery, and the imperfect flashing of the vandal’s kodak of 
the nude figures taken therefrom and put upon indiscriminate 
sale. 
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Corrupt the youth of to-day, and the coming men and 
women will be degraded, characters wrecked, and a still more 
remote generation will be cursed and tainted. 


IIT. 


An erroneous idea that art and literature are privileged 
above morals, and that laws cannot apply to restrain the licen- 
tious in either, seems to prevail. Such an idea is neither law, 
morals, nor common sense. My opponents will say, ‘‘ But 
Judge Morgan T. O’Brien of the Supreme Court has decided 
against you.’’ The consensus of the press also seems to be 
that anything placed upon canvas is ‘‘art.’’ Any book writ- 
ten by an ancient writer is ‘‘classic,’’ and anything called 
art’’ or ‘‘classic’’ is not covered by the laws against in- 
decent books. 

A full answer to these errors will be found in the decisions 
of the courts which I present. No judge can make or un- 
make a law. No court is higher than the authority that gave 
it existence. Inferior courts are in duty bound to apply the 
laws, as interpreted by the higher courts. Now, I appeal to 
my readers. Each one is empaneled a juror to try this im- 
portant issue in the interest of law, morals and common de- 
cency. Lay aside all prejudice ; hear the side of morals from 
a legal standpoint ; and then give judgment in this case in- 
volving the moral purity and highest interests of the more 
than twenty-two millions of youth in the United States. 

Judge O’Brien’s opinion is now before me, from which 
I quote, so that there need be no misapprehension of facts. 
In his order to sell, he refers to a letter of April 10, 1894, 
written by me to Mr. Little, receiver for Worthington & Co., 
wherein I set out the action of other courts concerning some 
of the books in question. Judge O'Brien states the facts in 
that case as follows : 


“ce 


After consultation with some of my brethren we have concluded that 
the following views should be expressed concerning the merits of this 
motion. This isan application made by the receiver of the Worthing- 
ton Company for instructions concerning the final disposition of certain 
books which were found among the assets of that company, and which 
are now in his custody, and respecting which it is alleged by certain 
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parties that they are unfit for general circulation, and come under the 
designation of immoral literature, and as such should be excluded from 
sale. That these books constitute valuable assets- of this receivership 
cannot be doubted, and the question before the court for decision on 
this motion is whether or not they are of such a character as should be 
condemned, and their sale prohibited. 


After giving the titles of the seventeen different books, 
Judge O’Brien lumps them together (notwithstanding the 
fact that various courts had already declared four of them 
obscene, and persons had been convicted and sentenced, as 
was plainly set out in my letter referred to as before the court) 
and says of them all, making no exception : 


Most of the volumes that have been submitted to the inspection of the 
court are of choice edition, both as to the letter-press and the binding, 
and are such, both as to their commercial value and subject-matter, as 
to prevent their being generally sold or purchased, except by those who 
desire them for their literary merit, or for their worth as specimens of 
fine book-making. It is very difficult to see upon what theory these 
world-renowned classics can be regarded as specimens of that porno- 
graphic literature which it is the office of the ‘‘Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Crime’’ (Vice) to suppress; or how they can come under any 
stronger condemnation than that high standard literature which consists 
of the works of Shakespeare, or Chaucer, of Laurence Sterne, and of 
other great English writers, without making reference to many parts of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, which are to be found in almost every 
household in the land. ‘The very artistic character, the high qualities 
of style, the absence of those glaring and crude pictures, scenes and 
descriptions which affect the common and vulgar mind, make a place 
for books of the character in question entirely apart from such gross 
and obscene writings as it is the duty of the public authorities to sup- 
press. It would be quite unjustifiable to condemn the writings of 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, and Laurence Sterne, the early English nov- 
elists, the playwrights of the Restoration, and the dramatic literature 
which has so much enriched the English language, as to place an inter- 
dict upon these volumes which have received the admiration of literary 
men for so many years. What has become standard literature of the 
English language has been wrought into the very structure of our splen- 
did English literature —is not to be pronounced at this late day unfit 
for publication or circulation, and stamped with judicial disapprobation 
as hurtful tothe community. The works under consideration are the 
product of the greatest literary genius. Payne's ‘‘ Arabian Nights”’ is a 
wonderful exhibition of Oriental scholarship, and the other volumes 
have so long held a supreme rank in literature that it would be absurd to 
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call them now “foul and unclean.’’ A seeker after the sensual and de- 
grading parts of a narrative may find in all these works, as in those of 
other great authors, something to satisfy his pruriency. But tocondemn 
a standard literary work, because of a few of its episodes, would compel 
the exclusion from circulation of a very large proportion of the works of 
fiction of the most famous writers of the English language. There is 
not such evil to be feared from the sale of these rare and costly books, 
as the imagination of many even well-disposed people might apprehend. 
They rank with the higher literature, and would not be bought nor 
appreciated by the class of people from whom unclean publications 
ought to be withheld. They are not corrupting in their influence upon 
the young, nor they are not likely to reach them. I am satisfied that it 
would be a wanton destruction of property to prohibit the sale by the 
receiver of these works ; for if their sale ought to be prohibited, the 
books should be burned. But I find no reason in law, morals or expedi- 
ency why they should not be sold for the benefit of the creditors of the 
receivership. The receiver is therefore allowed to sell these volumes. 


Judge O’Brien has dealt collectively with these books. I 
propose to deal with a few of them historically and singly. 
The books especially referred to in this discussion are only 
those hereinafter specified particularly by me. No action was 
sought by us or attempted against ‘‘ Tom Jones,’’ ‘‘ Rabelais,”’ 
or ‘‘ Rosseau.’’ They were sent to our office and promptly 
returned. 

Read the facts, the law, the decisions of the higher courts, 
and then say whether such an order or opinion is at all justi- 
fied in law, morals or decency. 

Handsome binding, clear letter-press, expensive paper, 
artistic style, elegant prose, musical rhyme, charming verse, 
smooth rhetoric, creditor’s interests, or high prices charged, 
are none of them, in themselves, any defence at law, if the 
printed matter tend to the corruption of public morals, and is 
sold so as to reach persons open to such immoral influences. 

Concerning letter-press, binding and commercial value 
being any defence, let me state a single fact. One of the 
most notorious of all obscene books, thousands of copies of 
which have been seized and destroyed, was recently seized, 
while on sale as a rare book, price three hundred dollars. 
It was kept as a rich treat for rich men’s sons. This 
book did not contain a single coarse or bawdy word. It was 
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written by an English author on a wager of five hundred 
pounds sterling that he could write an obscene book and not 
have a single foul word in it. 

Is this obscene book not unlawful because rich men’s sons 
will pay an exorbitant price to get it in elegant binding? 
This book always sold at a higher price than any single book 
named in Judge O’Brien’s order. 

In February, 1887, one J. A. Wilson was tried, convicted 
and sentenced in United States court, New Jersey, for sending 
through the mail two of the books* brought before the court. 

. He was sentenced to two years imprisonment and five hun- 
dred dollars fine, the books being declared obscene and non- 
mailable. 

In March of the same year, one W. A. Williams was con- 
victed in the same court upon his plea of guilty, for sending 
still another one of these books,* named in the order, as 
‘*splendid English Literature,’ and sentenced to pay a fine 
of five hundred dollars. 

In March, 1894, one Cauce, in the Suffolk county court, 
Massachusetts, was found guilty upon an indictment charging 
him with selling an obscene book* ‘‘ manifestly intended to 
corrupt public morals,’’ the book being the same volume that 
was in the Williams’ case. All these books were named by 
title, in my letter, and an accurate report in each case given 
in full of the action of the courts. 

Another book* of poems was also named by me, by title, 
as having been ‘‘ frequently seized and destroyed under the 
laws of this State.’’ My letter then embraced many quota- 
tions from leading decisions of the courts, most of which will 
appear in full, or are quoted in part, in the present article. 

My letter concluded as follows : 








I respectfully submit that the matters indicated upon the slip accom- 
panying this require no test of obscenity, but are of themselves so bold 
and gross as to be repulsive, and obscene to any mind, mature or imma- 
ture. 

Then followed a memoranda, indicating volumes and pages 
where these new injections of Oriental and Pagan Antique 





* Titles of books omitted here so as not to advertise them. 
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filth appeared in all the boldness of free translations. Many 
other pages not indicated were unfit to be read by any decent 
or cultured mind. 

The absence of these filthy stories (the aliment upon which 
Pagan and heathen minds fed centuries ago) is no impairment 
of the ‘‘very artistic character, the high quality of style,’’ 
which the formerly accepted translations have furnished to 
the literary world. The law, in placing an interdict upon 
these resurrected stories of lust, does not interfere with any- 
thing which has received ‘‘ the admiration of literary men for 
so many years.’’ Cultured and literary men have been satis- 
fied with the cleaner editions. Not one single literary man 
that I have heard of has put forth a plea for this ancient 
bawd, thus, for the first time, sought to be brought before 
the modern public. 

Where does a judge acquire a right to say that a book 
condemned in several courts as obscene is not obscene? that 
outrageously immoral stories are not bawdy ? 

That stories written by Pagan and Oriental writers of cen- 
turies ago, some of which are of the filthiest character, unfit 
to be read by any cultured minds, ‘‘are not corrupting in 
their influence upon the young,’’ is indeed strange. That 
these books, when advertised as ‘‘rich, rare and racy,’’ and 
thus put upon indiscriminate sale are not likely to ‘‘ reach the 
young,’’ is stranger still. 

IV. 

Attempting to justify this foul matter by comparison with 
other books, is directly at variance with the settled law of 
this State. In People v. Muller, counsel offered other pictures 
in evidence for comparison. Judge Brady refused to admit 
them and charged the jury against such evidence. Upon 
appeal, the general term and court of appeals of New York 
State both affirmed the judgment of convictions, and held 
that : 

No comparison could be required to be made between them and those 
upon which the issue in the case depended, for the purpose of determin- 


ing intelligently whether the defendant was guilty in violating the law 
or not. 
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The introduction of the photographs would have been of no legal 
benefit to him, but might have injured his case by convincing the jury 
that there was great necessity for the interposition of the authorities and 
the enforcement of the law, to arrest and end this nefarious business. 

The evidence which was offered and rejected would, in no manner, if 
it had been received, afford the defendant protection against the legal 
consequences of his acts. (32 Hun. 215.) 

If such plays were presented at other places in a manner, equally 
objectionable, it could not excuse the prisoner or palliate his offense. 
(Peo. v. Jake Berry, 1 N. Y. C. R. 53.) 


Is there any public emergency demanding that this ancient 
filth should be licensed? The number of literary men who 
find pleasure and profit in the books named by Judge O’Brien 
as compared with persons who have children, whom they are 
trying to rear in the fear of the Lord, is comparatively few. 
There is a well-settled principle, in all questions affecting 
health and morals,—that the rights of the few must give way 
to those of the many. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly held that the police power of the State 
is unlimited and undefinable in all questions affecting public 
health and pudlic morals. This was true in the slaughter 
house cases of New Orleans, where the General Assembly of 
Louisiana practically legislated out of business all butchers 
and slaughterers of cattle, sheep, or swine in the parish of 
Orleans, including a territory of over 1,400 square miles, and 
then chartered a company, and gave them absolute monopoly 
of the slaughtering business in that parish. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in that case said : 


And persons and property are subject to all kinds of restraint, in order 
to secure the general comfort, health, and prosperity of the State. Of 
the perfect right of the legislature to do this, no question ever was, or 
upon acknowledged general principles can be made, so far as natural 
persons are concerned. (11 Wall. p. 62.) 





Again, the same principle was affirmed in the case of Stone 
et al. v. State of Mississippi, where the legislature of Missis- 
‘sippi granted Stone and others a charter for a lottery for a 
period of years. Stone and associates fulfilled all chartered 
requirements, and yet a subsequent legislature. annulled their 
charter. They came to the Supreme Court of the United 
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States upon the ground that their constitutional rights had 
been invaded, and vested rights destroyed. Said the court: 


No legislature can barter away the public health or the public morals. 
The people themselves cannot do it, much less their servants. The 
supervision of both of these species of governmental power is continu- 
ing in its nature, and they are to be dealt with as the exigencies of the 
moment may require. 

Government is organized with a view to their preservation, and cannot 
divest itself of the power to provide for them. (11 Otto, p. 818.) 


Again in the beer case of Massachusetts, says the Supreme 
Court of the United States : 


If the public safety, or the public morals, requires the discontinuance 
of any manufacture or traffic, the Legislature may provide for its dis- 
continuance, notwithstanding individuals or corporations may thereby 
suffer in obedience. (97 W. & R. 33.) 


Of the right and power of the Legislature to restrain 
ancient nastiness in the interest of public morals, there can 
be no doubt. Have they so restrained it? They have. Sec- 
tion 317, Penal Code, among other things provides, 


A person who sells, lends, gives away, or shows, or offers to sell, lend, 
give away or show, or has in his possession with intent to sell, lend or 
give away * * any obscene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, indecent or dis- 
gusting book, magazine, pamphlet, paper, picture, etc., is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 


This being the existing law, had to be construed. Judge 
O’Brien had to say that either the words, ‘‘ obscene, lewd, 
lascivious, filthy, indecent and disgusting,’’ applied to these 
books or did not. Did he become a law unto himself? Did 
he apply the well-settled rules concerning the construction of 
a statute? Did the Legislature of the State use six descrip- 
tive adjectives, and yet mean nothing thereby? The natural 
presumption is that Judge O’Brien applied not only the rules 
of construction in general, but especially follows the settled 
construction of the General Term of the Supreme Court and 
Court of Appeals already laid down by them concerning this 
particular statute. Compare his utterances with those of 
these higher courts and other authorities. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States says concerning 
the construction of statutes : 


When the law is plain and unambiguous, whether it be expressed in 
general or limited terms, the Legislature should be intended to mean 
what they have plainly expressed, and consequently no room is left for 
construction. 


Sedgwick, in his work on ‘‘ Statutory and Constitutional 
Law,’’ says: 
It is not allowable to interpret what has no need of interpretation. 


When we see the sense that agrees with the intention of the instrument, 
itis not allowable to wrest the words to a contrary meaning. 


The Court of Appeals of New York says: 


It has been well said that the office of the judge is to make such con- 
struction as will suppress the mischief, and advance the remedy, and to 
suppress all evasions for the continuance of the mischief. (Wilkinson 
v. Gill, 74 N. Y.) 

Smith, in his Commentaries on ‘‘ Statutory and Constitu- 
tional Construction,’’ says: 

Every interpretation that leads to an absurdity ought to be rejected. 
(Sec. 486.) 

This rule is founded upon the presumption that the Legislature did 
not intend an absurdity, hence, as that intention is to be ascertained, 
this presumption leads the mind to the conclusion that any construc- 
tion that would lead to such consequences is not the true one. (11 
Abbott’s New Cases, 343. ) 


The Supreme Court of New York says: 


The rule prescribed for the construction of the Penal Code is that by 
which all its provisions must be construed, according to the fair import 
of the terms, to promote justice and effect the objects of the law. (3 
N. Y. Crim. R. 440.) 

The above are general rules. The following are the spe- 
cific declarations of the two highest courts of our State con- 
cerning the objects of Section 317 P.C. 

The General Term Supreme Court passed upon a case 
where nine photographs of paintings were involved. This 
raised the question of the privilege of art above law and 
morals. What applies to unclean art applies to unclean 
“classics.” The principles are the same. The tests of 
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obscenity and rules of evidence all apply with equal force: 
Upon the trial of that case, it was conceded by the prosecu- 
tion that one of the photographs was of a work of art 
exhibited in the Art Gallery at the Centennial in Philadel- 
phia in 1876, and the other eight were of works of art in the 
Salon of Paris. ‘The General Term Supreme Court, in con- 
struing the statute, held : 


The statute has not particularly described what, within its intent and 
purpose, should be considered obscene or indecent. But as these are 
words of well-known signification, it must have been intended by the 
Legislature in the enactment of this law to use them in their popular 
sense and understanding. And they consequently include all pictures, 
drawings and photographs of an indecent and immoral tendency, in- 
tending to include as obscene such as are offensive to chastity, demor- 
alizing and sensual in their character, by exposing what purity and 


decency forbid to be shown, and productive of libidinous and lewd 
thought or emotions. 


Note the objects of the law. The court then said : 


The object of the law was to prolect public morals, especially of that 
class of the community whose character is not so completely formed as 
to be proof against the lewd effects of the pictures, photographs and 
publications prohibited. 

Then, as showing the fallacy of the argument, that because 
other communities had tolerated them, that therefore, they 
are above the law, the court further said : 

And where it may be violated that violation would in no sense be 


relieved by proof that similar acts were tolerated by the public authori- 
ties of other states or countries. (32 Hun. 215.) 


The Court of Appeals unanimously affirmed the judgment 
of the lower courts and also turned a search-light upon the 
objects of the law. Both of these courts exalted morals over 
impure art or degrading and bawdy classical (?) literature. 

Says the Court of Appeals : 


It is to be observed that the statute does not undertake to define 
obscene or indecent books or publications, 


But the words used in the 
statute are in themselves descriptive. 


They are words of common use, 
and every person of ordinary intelligence understands their meaning, 
and readily, and in most cases, applies them to any object or thing 


brought to his attention which involves a judgment as to the quality 
indicated. 
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No expert in obscenity is required. Says the same court : 


It does not require an expert in art or literature to determine whether 
a picture is obscene, or whether printed words are offensive to decency 
and good morals. These are matters which fall within the range of 
ordinary intelligence. 


Then as to works of art (and by a parody of reasoning, 
classics), this highest court of our state says: 


The fact that the original pictures of which the photographs were 
copies had been exhibited in the Salon of Paris, was admitted by the 
prosecution, and it was proved that one of them had been publicly 
exhibited in Philadelphia. 

But this did not asa matter of law exclude a finding by the jury that 
the photographs were obscene and indecent. . . . The statute 
makes the selling of an obscene and indecent picture a misdemeanor. 
There is no exception by reason of any especial intent in making the 
sale. The object of the statute was to suppress the traffic in obscene 
publications and to protect the community against the contamination 
and pollution arising from their distribution and exhibition. 


Genius furnishes no defence for indecency or immorality. 
The court concludes : 


It would, we conceive, be no answer to an indictment under the stat- 
ute, for the sale of an obscene picture, that it was sold to a person not 
liable to be injured by it, or that it was a picture in respect to execution 
of distinguished merit. (Peo. v. Muller, 96 N. Y.) 


Judge O’Brien seemed to have ignored the wise and high 
moral tone of these two higher courts. I repeat, obscene and 
indecent books and pictures are subject-matter of indictment 
and none are privileged because of any claim in ‘‘respect to 
execution of distinguished merit, or from being antique, or 
written by Oriental and Pagan writers.’’ 


V. 


Before proceeding to discuss the ‘‘ Test of Obscenity ’’ ap- 
parently ignored in this case, and the common law governing 
this highly important subject, it will be in order to note some 
other facts set out in my letter; facts concerning the authors 
of some of these books ; the circumstances under which they 
were originally written; and the peculiar methods of their 
recent republication in English. I have already shown 
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where three of the books had been sold and catalogued as 
obscene books. ‘The smallest volume, one of the four already 
referred to, (a book of poems) as far back as 1872, was adver- 
tised, catalogued and sold as an obscene book in connection 
with the more coarsely written and bawdy books. It has 
always since been so classified and sold by smut-dealers. 


Thousands of this obscene book of poems have been seized 
and destroyed. Can: Judge O’Brien’s order legalize it, or 
awaken or quicken it into a decent life or category ? As well 
attempt to restore life to a putrid corpse by a galvanic battery 
as to attempt to make decent the indecencies of immoral 
stories. We are not obliged to go on proving a thing obscene 
after once so determined by a court. There are ample author- 
ities in support of this proposition. Two of the other atro- 
cious books which had been suppressed by courts of high 
standing, and branded by petit juries and grand juries alike, 
as immoral, and a violation of law and against morals, have 
for years been advertised in connection with other obscene 
books, as follows. I quote from printed circulars in my pos- 
session, to wit: 

‘* Love Intrigues on the Sly,’’ ‘Amorous Adyentures,’’ ‘‘ Spicy Descrip- 


tions,’’ ‘‘ Every cold-blooded youth should read it,’ ‘If you want 
something rich, rare and racy don’t fail to send,”’ ete. 


Shall our judges be like the priests of Jerusalem of old and 
put no difference between the clean and the unclean? ‘‘ Splen- 
did English Literature,’’ forsooth ! 

Is it just to classify these three books as above advertised 
and sold as : 


Standard Literature of the English Language, wrought into the very 
structure of our Splendid English Literature, not to be pronounced at 
this late day unfit for publication or circulation, and stamped with 
judicial disapprobation as hurtful to the community. 


History has a slant light upon this subject also. Aside from 
the action of the courts one of these very books in the mother 
tongue was condemned in the fourteenth century by its 
author, who, repenting of his gross immoralities, warned the 
youth of Florence against these filthy tales. 


VOL. XIII.—NO. 77 29 
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Dean Milman in his history of Latin Christianity, speaks of 
this same author, as: 

The most irreligious writer of his age by reason of his assaults upon 
the dominant religion of his day, and the most immoral writer of all 
ages, by reason of his gross immoralities. 

Tale follows tale, gradually sinking from indecency into obscenity, 
from mockery to utter profaneness. 

The great and beloved Gladstone says of this book : 


Saturated from top to toe with the Pagan spirit, as Pagan and ultra- 
Pagan is the entire strain, the atmosphere, nay, the very basis of its 
work. 

This book was preserved in the original as the most famous 
text-book of pure Italian of the fourteenth century. Having 
read it, I endorse everything that Dean Milman, the Right 
Honorable William E. Gladstone, and the author himself 
have said of it. Modern smut-dealers, appreciating its foul 
character, have very properly classified it as —‘‘rich, rare, 
and racy.’’ Pitifulit is that any person at this late day should 
attempt to make decent by judicial interpretation or other- 
wise, what literary men of all ages have declared obscene ; or 
that the blasting immoralities that the author disallowed, and 
sought to save the Pagan youth of the fourteenth century 
from, a Supreme Court judge should turn loose to prey upon 
the youth of this civilized nineteenth century, labeled as 
‘* Splendid English Literature,’’ ‘‘ not corrupting in its in- 
fluences upon the young’’ with no reason in law, morals or 
expediency why it should not be sold for the benefit of the 
creditors.’’ Is Italian literature of the fourteenth century, 
written by a bawdy-minded Pagan, for bawdy-minded Pagan 
readers, ‘‘Splendid English Literature’’? Who naturalized it ? 
Is there no difference between the fext book of pure Florentine 
of the fourteenth century, written by ‘‘the most immoral 
writer of all ages,’’ and a translation into free English of these 
immoral tales placed upon indiscriminate sale ? 

As to the ‘‘ Tales from the Arabic,’’ a few facts will throw 
light upon them. To object to this recent invasion of filth 
into English translations, of Oriental, bawdy, classical liter- 
ature, is not interfering with any literary right which the 
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original text may lay claim to. Neither does it unduly re- 
strict the rights of literary men in this country. Years ago 
when Mr. Worthington started to sell this set of nine books 
at five dollars per volume, the two first volumes were sub- 
mitted to the Honorable Randolph B. Martine, then district 
attorney, of New York, and Honorable George Graham, 
then, and ever since, district attorney of Philadelphia. Two 
truer, cleaner, or abler prosecuting attorneys it will be hard 
to find. Both of these learned and cultured gentlemen 
applying the principles of law and the established tests of 
obscenity, promptly gave judgment against these injected 
indecencies as violations of law, offensive to decency, and 
against public morality. Mr. W. was notified accordingly, 
and promised to discontinue the sale. Some one did con- 
tinue, and we find books and plates among the assets of W. 
& Co. This edition contains matter heretofore rejected by 
reputable publishers. Having read them in order to indicate 
the pages where the grossest matter appears, I do not hesitate 
to say of these hitherto rejected portions that they are 
obscene stories, told in bawdy language by a foul-minded 
Oriental writer, written centuries ago for a bawdy-minded 
heathen constituency. They are musty with age, revolting, 
filthy, inexcusably atrocious and repulsive, and have no right 
to be classed as any part of the ‘‘ Splendid English Litera- 
ture’’ of our day. How can such filth add to the literary 
value or merit of the formerly accepted editions of transla- 
tions, from ‘‘ The Tales from the Arabic,’’ which have suf- 
ficed to meet all the demands of scholars in the past? If 
they prove anything, they show how abominable an Orien- 
tal’s imagination may become. These obscene matters are 
an insult to cultured minds. From the large number of 
books left on hand, this obscene bait has evidently been re- 
jected by literary persons. 

The following, taken from Mr. Worthington’s former cir- 
cular, now in my possession, will indicate the highly classical 
standard under which they were advertised. This was copied 
in my letter of April roth to Mr. Little : 
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Will not shirk any of the passages which do not suit the taste of the 
day. Not for women or children; nor for the drawing-room ; nor for 
the dentist’s waiting-room. 

Must laws and morals be set aside for the entrance of these 
Oriental abominations? Have we, as a nation, such interest 
in these filthy tales that we throw morals, decency, and the 
care of character in our youth overboard ? 

In view of these facts it will hardly be difficult in reference 
to some of these books particularly mentioned for the ordinary 
mind to discern ‘‘ upon what theory these world-renowned 
classics can be regarded as specimens of that pornographic 
literature which it is the office of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Crime (Vice) to suppress. 

Webster defines ‘‘ pornography ’”’ as ‘‘iicentious painting 
employed to decorate the walls of rooms, sacred to bacchana- 
lian orgies, examples of which exist in Pompeii.”’ 

Why should we suppress the copies of paintings on the 
walls, any more than the bawdy stories read or told at these 
orgies? Laws against obscenity admit of no such narrow 
constructio 

The expression ‘‘ pornographic ’’ as interpreted and applied 
by this society, embraces whatever the common law has em- 
braced during the past century and a half. 

The higher courts in England and America contain many 
search-lights which are now turned upon the ignorance of my 
critics. In 1726, in England, one Edmund Curl was arrested 
and tried for publishing an obscene libel. It was described in 
the reported case as ‘‘a political document not designed to 
foster voluptuousness.’’ Prior to that case, these matters 
had been dealt with in the ecclesiastical courts. At first the 
King’s Bench Court hesitated to act, because there was no 
precedent at common law. After careful consideration they 
proceeded to establish what Blackstone, Archibald, Bishop 
and other law writers have regarded as the pure and unadul- 
terated common law of England and America, to wit : 


ae ’ 


Peace includes good order and government, and that peace may be 
broken in many instances without an actual force . . If it be an 
act against religion. If it be an act against morality. (2 Strange, 788. ) 
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In 1806, in a case tried in Connecticut, it was held that : 


Every public show and exhibition which outrages decency, shocks 
humanity, or is contra bonas mores, is punishable at common law. 


In 1815, in Philadelphia, upon an indictment for exhibiting 
a work of art, a painting, it was held that: 

Any offence, which in its nature, and by its example tends to the 
corruption of morals . . is indictable at common law. (2 Sergt. & 
Raule, 91.) 

These cases were cited with approval in the great leading 
case in the English Court, in 1867. In that case, one Hecklin 
had been convicted for disposing of certain books, conceded 
by the prosecution to have been issued without profit, to 
adults in the interest of the Protestant Religion, and as an ex- 
posé of the errors of the Romish Church in the matter of the 
Confessional. Hecklin was a member of an Anti-Romanist 
Society. This was, therefore, not pornographic nor Pompeiian 
matter. Counsel for Hecklin argued the same as Judge 
O’Brien has. Mr. Kydd, a learned barrister for the defence, 
argued that there were a great many publications of high 
repute in the literary world which contained more immodest 
matter, and named Bayle’s Dictionary, and Standard Authors 
in English Poetry from Chaucer to Byron,—Dryden’s Trans- 
lations of the Sixth Satire of Juvenal, or Savage’s St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn replied : 

It is perfectly true, as has been pointed out by Mr. Kydd, that there 
are a yreat many publications of high repute in the literary productions 
of this country, the tendency of which is immodest, and, if you please, 
immoral, and possibly, there might have been subject-matter for indict- 
ment in many of the works which have been referred to. 

But it is not to be said, because there are in many standard and 
established works, objectionable passages, that therefore the law is not 


as alleged on the part of this prosecution ; namely, ‘hat obscene works 
are the subject matter of indictment. (3 Eng. L. R. Q. B. 369.) 


About five years afterwards, in 1872, this same matter came 
up in another form in the English court. In 1870, one George 
Mackey was tried for selling the same matter. A shorthand 
report of the trial, with the objectionable matter set out in it, 
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was published, and offered for sale by one Steele, as a priv- 
ileged publication, as being a verbatim report of a trial in 
court. The court cited with approval the foregoing case, 
holding that : 


The pamphlet being of such a character that it would necessarily 
tend to the depravation of public morals, was an obscene book * * 
even although the object of those publishing it was to suppress a system 
which they thought immoral and pernicious. (L. R.7 C. P. 264.) 


‘* Pornographic publications’’ in this last case was held to 
extend even to reported criminal cases in court, to wit : 


That the privilege given by law to reports of judicial proceedings does 
not extend to reports which contain matters of an obscene and demoral- 
izing character. (Citing Rex. v. Carlisle, 3 B. & A. 167.) 


There is not in all the reported cases which I have been 
able to find, in England or the United States, under common 
law in either country, under Lord Campbell’s act in England, 
or under United States or State laws in this country, a single 
exception to the sound principles thus established. 

In the great leading English case of Hecklin, we find the 
only privilege which art or classics have. They are restricted 
by the test therein established, and beyond the limit of that 
test, the indecent in art or literature is restrained. 

I repeat, it is not a question of creditor’s interest, art, or 
literature, but of morals. The test thus established by the 
Queen’s Court, the full Bench present, followed immediately 


after my quotation from the Lord Chief Justice aforesaid, 
to wit : 


I think the test of obscenity is this; whether the tendency of the 
matter charged as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral influences, and into whose hands a pub- 
lication of this sort may fall. 


The Lord Chief Justice then explained what he meant, by 
adding : 


Now, with regard to this work, it is quite certain that it would suggest 
to the minds of the young of either sex, or even of persons of mere 
advanced years, thoughts of a most impure and libidinous character. 
(Supra.) 
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All subsequent trials in England, where the question has 
come up, have approved Regina v. Hecklin. Our own United 
States and State Courts have also applied the same principle 
uniformly. It controls these two mighty nations. Bawd 
matter in art and literature is prohibited by our Penal Code. 
Standard medical works are proper for medical students, and 
consonant with decency and morals, but the quack may not use 
extracts with illustrations of anatomical plates for advertising 
purposes. The placing of certain pictures properly in a med- 
ical work, in an open shop-window facing on the streets, for 
boys and girls to look at, would render that act unlawful. 
Circumstances control, to make even standard works indicta- 
ble. These views prevail at law and in the courts. 

In 1870 a Philadelphia court held : 

That even scientific and medical publications containing illustrations 
exhibiting the human form, if wantonly exposed in the open markets 
with a wanton and wicked desire to create a demand for them, and not 
to promote the good of society by placing them in proper hands, for use- 


ful purposes, would, if tending to excite lewd desires, be held to be ob- 
scene libels. (Com, v. Landis, 8 Phil. 454. ) 


Says the United States court : 


No matter what the motive or purpose for which they were sent, 
whether in the real or supposed interest of science, philosophy, or mor- 
ality, if they are of an obscene character, you should find the defendant 
guilty. (32 F. R. 693.) 


Judge Brady, in the case referred to, where the General 
Term and the Court of Appeals each unanimously sustained 
him, said in addition to the test in the Hecklin case: 

If its effect be to excite improper emotions and inward thoughts; if it 
suggest an impure sense, or is likely to produce a depraved state or con- 


dition of the mind, or it is treated in such a way as to arouse improper 
passions, then it would be indecent under our laws as declared. 


The General Term approved and added : 


Where the impression or conviction would be in the case of a photo- 
graph or picture, that it is meretricious and intended to exhibit the arts 
of a harlot, or to induce or to promote prostitution, or to offend decency 
or cause loose or shameless thoughts, they would be sufficient grounds 
to pronounce its sale, possession, or exhibition to be a violation of this 
section of the statute. 
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The Court of Appeals said : 


We find no error in the record. 


And then, after especially citing Regina v. Hecklin, added : 


Whether it is naturally calculated to excite in a spectator impure 
imaginations, and whether the other incidents and qualities, however 
attractive, were merely accessory to this as the primary or main pur- 
pose of the representation. 


VI. 

Applying these tests of these higher courts to the imported 
mummies of literary filth from Oriental and Pagan lands, I 
leave my readers to say whether my critics have shown either 
knowledge, discretion or judgment in their efforts to galvan- 
ize these reeking corpses and convert them into aliment suit- 
able for cultured minds. 

If modern foul story-tellers may not pollute our splendid 
army of youth, why should ancient story-tellers be permitted 
todo so? It must be observed that art for art purposes, lit- 
erary works for literary purposes, standard works for scien- 
tific purposes have not been interfered with. It is the lewd 
in art, the indecent counterfeits and imitations of art, the 
rejected indecencies of ancient writers, the licentious stories 
of Oriental, Pagan and foreign authors which modern scaven- 
gers are digging out of the graves of the dead past and im- 
porting into this country, which it is insisted they have no 
right to trail before our youth. 

These foregoing decisions applied to the books before 
Judge O’Brien, do not place creditor’s interest and literature 
above morals. It is veriest folly to say that deadly poison, 
drunk from a chalice of gold, loses any of its deadly effects, or 
that a person, clothed in fine apparel, diseased with small-pox, 
cannot spread the contagion. So it is equally foolish to say, 
that books written by Oriental and Pagan writers, who tried, 
intended, and did write a variety of immoral and hurtful 
stories, will not sting to moral and spiritual death the youth 
of this nation, simply because literary genius was employed 
in telling or committing them to paper; or because their foul 
oozings are skillfully put upon expensive paper and sold at 
five dollars a volume. 
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I call for judgment on behalf of the more than twenty-two 
millions of children in this country—judgment for law, judg- 
ment for morals, judgment for common decency. We must 
restrict and drive back these invading foes, brought over 
and introduced by so-called reputable dealers, or they will 
sink our youth into the same vortexes of vice and debauchery 
into which they sunk the nations who gave birth to these 
moral vampires. 

I respectfully maintain that Judge O’Brien’s position is 
not in accordance with law, is at variance with the decisions 
of the higher courts, is unwise and ought not to be allowed 
tostand. To group a lot of prisoners together charged with 
offences committed in different countries during different cen- 
turies in different languages, acting from different, separate 
and distinct motives, and adjudge them all at one time under 
one law, and pronounce them all guilty of the same offence, 
would be a novel proceeding in any court. Each prisoner 
stands by himself. So each book stands by itself. What 
may be said of Standard English Literature, cannot apply to 
Italian, Arabic, Chinese and French books. The putting on 
an English made suit upon an Italian or Arab does not make 
an Englishman of him. A serious mistake has been made. 
Will the Bar Association and Supreme Court Judges of this 
State go upon record as sustaining any such mistaken ruling ? 

Since writing the above I personally saw a book agent, 
employed to sell these immoral books in a liquor saloon, 
with a certified copy of Judge O’Brien’s order in his pocket, 
which he showed as justification for his conduct. I warned 
him that the law, as construed by the Supreme Court, and 
Court of Appeals, would be enforced, if he made any attempt 
to sell these foul books. He said he would not sell, if there 
was any risk. What a comment upon law, what a mockery 
of justice, that a man can go into a liquor saloon to sell in- 
dictable books, with an order of a Supreme Court judge as 
justification ! 

ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 

New York, Oe. 1, 1894. 








UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF RECENT SCIENCE — 
DEFICIENCIES OF DARWINISM. 


The Marquis of Salisbury’s Presidential Address at the Oxford Meeting of the 
British Association, August 8, 1894. 


We live in a small, bright oasis of knowledge, surrounded on all 
sides by a vast, unexplored region of impenetrable mystery. From age 
to age the strenuous labor of successive generations wins a small strip 
from the desert and pushes forward the boundary of knowledge. Of 
such triumphs we are justly proud, It isa less attractive task—but yet 
it has its fascination as well as its uses—-to turn our eyes to the undis- 
covered country which still remains to be won, to some of the stupen- 
dous problems of natural study which still defy our investigation, 
Instead, therefore, of recounting to you what has been done or trying 
to forecast the discoveries of the future, I would rather draw your atten- 
tion to the condition in which we stand towards three or four of the 
most important physical questions which it has been the effort of the 
last century to solve. 


THE ENIGMAS OF THE ELEMENTS. 


Of the scientific enigmas which still, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, defy solution, the nature and origin of what are called the ele- 
ments is the most notable. It is not, perhaps, easy to give a precise 
logical reason for the feeling that the existence of our sixty-five ele- 
ments is a strange anomaly and conceals some much simpler state of 
facts. But the conviction is irresistible. We cannot conceive, on any 
possible doctrine of cosmogony, how these sixty-five elements came 
into existence. A third of them form the substance of this planet. 
Another third are useful, but somewhat rare. The remaining third are 
curiosities scattered haphazard, but very scantily, over the globe, with 
no other apparent function but to provide occupation for the collector 
and the chemist. Some of them are so like each other that only a 
chemist can tell them apart; others differ immeasurably from each 
other in every conceivable particular. In cohesion, in weight, in con- 
ductivity, in melting point, in chemical proclivities they vary in every 
degree. They seem to have as much relation to each other as the 
pebbles on a sea beach, or the contents of an ancient lumber room. 
Whether you believe that Creation was the work of design or of incon- 
scient law, it is equally difficult to imagine how this random collection 
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of dissimilar materials came together. Many have been the attempts to 
solve this enigma ; but up till now they have left it more impenetrable 
than before. A conviction that here was something to discover lay 
beneath the persistent belief in the possibility of the transmutation of 
other metals into gold, which brought the alchemy of the Middle Ages 
into being. When the immortal discovery of Dalton established that 
the atoms of each of these elements have a special weight of their own, 
and that consequently they combine in fixed ponderable proportions 
from which they never depart, it renewed the hope that some common 
origin of the elements was in sight. The theory was advanced that 
all these weights were multiples of the weight of hydrogen—in other 
words, that each elementary atom was only a greater or a smaller num- 
ber of hydrogen atoms compacted by some strange machinery into one. 
The most elaborate analyses, conducted by chemists of the highest 
eminence—conspicuously by the illustrious Stas—were directed to the 
question whether there was any trace in fact of the theoretic idea that 
the atoms of each element consist of so many atoms or even of so many 
half-atoms of hydrogen. But the reply of the laboratories has always 
been clear and certain—that there is not in the facts the faintest founda- 
tion for such a theory. 


DIFFICULTIES UNEXPLAINED BY SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


Then came the discovery of the spectral analysis, and men thought 
that with an instrument of such inconceivable delicacy we should at 
last find out something as tothe nature of the atom. The result has 
been wholly disappointing. Spectral analysis in the hands of Dr. Hug- 
gins and Mr. Lockyer and others has taught us things of which the 
world little expected to be told. We have been enabled to measure the 
speed with which clouds of blazing hydrogen course across the surface 
of the sun: we have learnt the pace—the fabulous pace—at which the 
most familiar stars have been for ages approaching to or receding from 
our planet, without apparently affecting the proportions of the patterns 
which as far as historical record goes back they have always delineated 
on the evening sky. We have received some information about the 
elementary atoms themselves. We have learnt that each sort of atom 
when heated strikes upon the ether a vibration, or set of vibrations, 
whose rate is all its own : and that no one atom or combination of atoms 
in producing its own spectrum encroaches even to the extent of a single 
line upon the spectrum that is peculiar to its neighbor. We have learnt 
that the elements which exist in the stars, and specially in the sun, are 
mainly those with which we are familiar upon earth. There are afew 
lines in excess to which we can give no terrestrial name ; and there are 
some still more puzzling gaps in our list. It is a great aggravation of 
the mystery which besets the question of the elements that among the 
lines which are absent from the spectrum of the sun those of nitrogen 
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and oxygen stand first. Oxygen constitutes the largest portion of the 
solid and liquid substance of our planet, so far as we know it; and 
nitrogen is very far the predominant oonstituent of our atmosphere. If 
the earth is a detached bit whirled off the mass of the sun, as cosmogo- 
nists love to tell us, how comes it that in leaving the sun we cleaned 
him out so completely of his nitrogen and oxygen that not a trace of 
these gases remains behind to be discovered even by the sensitive vision 
of the spectroscope? All these things the discovery of spectrum analy- 
sis has added to our knowledge; but it has left us as ignorant as ever 
as to the nature of the capricious differences which separate the atoms 
from each other, or the cause to which those differences are due. 


“PERIODIC LAW’? DEEPENS MYSTERY. 


In the last few years the same enigma has been approached from 
another point of view by Professor Mendeléeff. The periodic law which 
he has discovered reflects on him all the honor that can be earned by 
ingenious, laborious, and successful research. He has shown that this 
perplexing list of elements can be divided into families of about seven, 
speaking very roughly; that those families all resemble each other in 
this, that as to weight, volume, heat, and laws of combination the mem- 
bers of each family are ranked among themselves in obedience to the 
same rule. Each family differs from the others; but each internally is 
constructed upon the same plan. It was a strange discovery—strangest 
of all in its manifest defects. For in the plan of his families there were 
blanks left; places not filled up because the properly constituted ele- 
ments required according to his theory had not been found to fill them. 
For the moment their absence seemed a weakness in the professor’s 
idea, and gave an arbitrary aspect to his scheme. But the weakness was 
turned into strength when, to the astonishment of the scientific world, 
three of the elements which were missing made their appearance in 
answer to his call. He had described beforehand the qualities they 
ought to have; and gallium, germanium, and scandium, when they 
were discovered shortly after the publication of his theory, were found 
to be duly clothed with the qualities he required in each. This remark- 
able confirmation has left Mendeléeff’s periodic law in an unassailable 
position. But it has rather thickened than dissipated the mystery which 
hangs over the elements. 


NO ‘* EVOLUTION ’’ HERE. 


The discovery of these co-ordinate families dimly points to some 
identical origin, without suggesting the method of their genesis or the 
nature of their common parentage. If they were organic beings all our 
difficulties would be solved by muttering the comfortable word ‘‘ evolu- 
tion’’ (laughter)—one of those indefinite words from time to time 
vouchsafed to humanity, which have the gift of alleviating so many 
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perplexities and making so many gaps in our knowledge. (Cheers.) 
But the families of elementary atoms do not breed (laughter); and we 
cannot therefore ascribe their ordered difference to accidental variations 
perpetuated by heredity under the influence of natural selection. 
(Laughter.) The rarity of iodine, and the abundance of its sister chlo- 
rine, cannot be attributed to the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence. We cannot account for the minute difference which per- 
sistently distinguishes nickel from cobalt by ascribing it to the recent 
inheritance by one of them of an advantageous variation from the 
parent stock. 
UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY ATOMS. 


The upshot is that all these successive triumphs of research, Dalton’s, 
Kirchhoff’s, Mendeléeff’s, greatly as they have added to our store of 
knowledge, have gone but little way to solve the problems which the 
elementary atoms have for centuries presented to mankind. What the 
atom of each element is, whether it is a movement, or a thing, or a vor- 
tex, or a point having inertia, whether there is any limit to its divisi- 
bility, and, if so, how that limit is imposed, whether the long list of 
elements is final, or whether any of them have any common origin—all 
these questions remain surrounded by a darkness as profound as ever. 
The dream which lured the alchemists to their tedious labors, and 
which may be said to have called chemistry into being, has assuredly 
not been realized, but it has not yet been refuted. The boundary of our 
knowledge in this direction remains where it was many centuries ago. 


INSCRUTABILITY OF THE ETHER. 


The next discussion to which I should look in order to find unsolved 
riddles which have hitherto defied the scrutiny of science would be the 
question of what is called the ether. The ether occupies a highly anom- 
alous position in the world of science. It may be described as a half- 
discovered entity. Idare not use any less pedantic word than entity to 
designate it, for it would be a great exaggeration of our knowledge if I 
were to speak of it as a body or even as a substance. When, nearly a 
century ago, Young and Fresnel discovered that the motions of an in- 
candescent particie were conveyed to our eyes by undulation, it followed 
that between our eyes and the particle there must be something to un- 
dulate. Inorder to furnish that something the notion of the ether was 
conceived, aud for more than two generations the main, if not the only, 
function of the word ‘‘ether’’ has been to furnish a nominative case 
to the verb ‘‘to undulate.”’ 


Lately our conception of this entity has 
received a notable extension, 


One of the most brilliant of the services 
which Professor Maxwell has rendered to science has been the discovery 
that the figure which expressed the velocity of light also expressed 
the multiplier required to change the measure of static or passive 


electricity into that of dynamic or active electricity. The interpre- 
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tation reasonably affixed to this discovery is that, as light and the 
electric impulse move approximately at the same rate through space, 
it is probable that the undulations which convey them are undula- 
tions of the same medium. And as induced electricity penetrates 
through everything, or nearly everything, it follows that the ether 
through which its undulations are propagated must pervade all space, 
whether empty or full, whether occupied by opaque matter or trans- 
parent matter, or by no matter at all. The attractive experiments 
by which the late Professor Herz illustrated the electric vibrations of 
the ether will only be alluded to by me, in order that I may express the 
regret deeply and generally felt that death should have terminated pre- 
maturely the scientific career which had begun with such brilliant 
promise and such fruitful achievements. But the mystery of the ether, 
though it has been made more fascinating by these discoveries, remains 
even more inscrutable than before. Of this all-pervading entity we 
know absolutely nothing except this one fact, that it can be made to 
undulate. Whether, outside the influence of matter on the motion of 
its waves, ether has any effect on matter or matter upon it, is absolutely 
unknown. And even its solitary function of undulating ether performs 
in an abnormal fashion which has caused infinite perplexity. All fluids 
that we know transmit any blow they have received by waves which 
undulate backwards and forwards in the path of their own advance. The 
ether undulates athwart the path of the wave’s advance. The genius of 
Lord Kelvin has recently discovered what he terms a labile state of equi- 
librium, in which a fluid that is infinite in its extent may exist, and may 
undulate in this eccentric fashion without outraging the laws of mathe- 
matics. I am no mathematician, and I cannot judge whether this 
reconciliation of the action of the ether with mechanical law is to be 
looked upon as a permanent solution of the question, or is only what 
diplomatists calla #odus vivendi, In any case it leaves our knowledge 
of the ether in a very rudimentary condition. It has no known qualities 
except one, and that quality is in the highest degree anomalous and 
inscrutable. The extended conception which enables us to recognize 
ethereal waves in the vibrations of electricity has added infinite attrac- 
tion to the study of those waves, but it carries its own difficulties with it. 
It is not easy to fit in the theory of electrical ether waves with the 
phenomena of positive and negative electricity, and as to the true signif- 
icance and cause of those counteracting and complementary forces, to 
which we give the provisional names of negative and positive, we know 
about as much now as Franklin knew a century and a half ago. * 


THE ‘‘GREAT CENTRAL MYSTERY’’ OF LIFE. 


I have selected the elementary atoms and the ether as two instances 
of the obscurity that still hangs over problems which the highest scien- 
tific intellects have been investigating for several generations. A more 
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striking but more obvious instance still is life—animal and vegetable 
life—the action of an unknown force on ordinary matter. What is the 
mysterious impulse which is able to strike across the ordinary laws of 
matter, and twist them for a moment from their path? Some people 
demur to the use of the term “ vital force ’’ to designate this impulse. 
In their view the existence of such a force is negatived by the fact that 
chemists have been able by cunning substitutions to produce artificially 
the peculiar compounds which in nature are only found in organisms 
that are or have been living. These compounds are produced by some 
living organism in the performance of the ordered series of functions 
proper toits brief career. To counterfeit them—as has been done in 
numerous cases—does not enable us to do what the vital force alone can 
effect—to bring the organism itself into existence, and to cause it to 
run its appointed course of change. This is the unknown force which 
continues to defy not only our imitation but our scrutiny. Biology has 
been exceptionally active and successful during the last half century. 
Its triumphs have been brilliant, and they have been rich enough not 
only in immediate result but in the promise of future advance. Yet 
they give at present no hope of penetrating the great central mystery. 


MICROBES, INOCULATION AND ANTISEPTIC SURGERY. 


The progress which has been made in the study of microscopic life 
has been very striking, whether or not the results which are at present 
inferred from it can be taken as conclusive. Infinitesimal bodies found 
upon the roots of plants have the proud office of capturing and taming 
for us the free nitrogen of the air, which, if we are to live at all, we 
must consume and assimilate, and yet which, without the help of our 
microscopic ally, we could not draw for any useful purpose from the 
ocean of nitrogen in which we live. Microscopic bodies are convicted 
of causing many of the worst diseases to which flesh is heir, and the 
guilt of many more will probably be brought home to them in due 
time ; and they exercise a scarcely less sinister or less potent influence 
on our race by the plagues with which they destroy some of the most 
valuable fruits of husbandry, such as the potato, the mulberry and the 
vine. Almost all their power resides in the capacity of propagating 
their kind with infinite rapidity, and up to this time science has been 
more skillful in describing their ravages than in devising means to 
hinder them. It would be ungrateful not to mention two brilliant ex- 
ceptions to this criticism. The antiseptic surgery which we owe chiefly 
to Lister, and the inoculation against anthrax, hydrophobia, and per- 
haps some other diseases, which we owe to Pasteur, must be recorded 
as splendid victories over the countless legions of our intinitesimal 
foes. Results like these are the great glory of the scientific workers of 
the past century. Men may, perhaps, have overrated the progress of 
nineteenth-century research in opening the secrets of nature ; but it is 
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difficult to overrate the brilliant service it has rendered in ministering 
to the comforts and diminishing the sufferings of mankind. 


DARWIN’S CONQUEST AND ITS LIMITATIONS. 


If we are not able to see far into the causes and origin of life in our 
own day, it is not probable that we shall deal more successfully with the 
problem as it arose many million years ago. Yet certainly the most 
conspicuous event in the scientific annals of the last half-century has 
been the publication of Mr. Darwin’s work on the ‘‘ Origin of Species,”’ 
which appeared in 1859. In some respects, in the depth of the impres- 
sion which it made on scientific thought, and even on the general opin- 
ion of the world, its momentous effect can hardly be overstated. But 
at this distance of time it is possible to see that some of its success has 
been due to adventitious circumstances. It has had the chance of 
enlisting among its champions some of the most powerful intellects 
of our time, and perhaps the still happier fortune of appearing at a 
moment when it furnished an armory of weapons to men, who were 
not scientific, for use in the bitter but transitory polemics of the day. 
But far the largest part of its accidental advantages was to be found in 
the remarkable character and qualifications of its author. The equity 
of judgment, the simple-minded love of truth, and the patient devotion 
to the pursuit of it through years of toil and of other conditions the 
most unpropitious—these things endeared to numbers of men every- 
thing that came from Charles Darwin apart from its scientific merit or 
literary charm. And whatever final value may be assigned to his doc- 
trine, nothing can ever detract from the lustre shed upon it by the 
wealth of his knowledge and the infinite ingenuity of his resource. 
The intrinsic power of his theory is shown at least in this one respect, 
that in the department of knowledge with which it is concerned it has 
effected an entire revolution in the methods of research. Before his 
time the study of living nature had a tendency to be merely statistical ; 
since his time it has become predominantly historical. The considera- 
tion how any organic body came to be what it is occupies a far larger 
area in any inquiry now than the mere description of its actual condi- 
tion ; but this question was not predominant—it may almost be said to 
have been ignored—in the botanical and zoological study of sixty years 
ago. Another lasting and unquestioned effect has resulted from Dar- 
win’s work. He has, as a matter of fact, disposed of the doctrine of 
the immutability of species. It has been mainly associated in recent 
days with the honored name of Agassiz, but with him has disappeared 
the last defender of it who could claim the attention of the world. 
Few now are found to doubt that animals separated by differences far 
exceeding those that distinguish what we kuow as species have yet 
descended from common ancestors. But there is much less agreement 
as to the extent to which this common descent can be assumed, or the 
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process by which it has come about. Darwin himself believed that all 
animals were descended from ‘‘ at most four or five progenitors,’’ add- 
ing that ‘“‘ there was grandeur in the view that life had been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms or one.’’ Some of his more 
devoted followers, like Professor Haeckel, were prepared to goa step 
further and to contemplate a crystal as the probable ancestor of the 
whole fauna and flora of this planet. To this extent the Darwinian 
theory has not effected the conquest of scientific opinion ; and still less 
is there any unanimity in the acceptance of natural selection as the sole 
or eveu the main agent of whatever modifications may have led up to 
the existing forms of life. The deepest obscurity still hangs over the 
origin of the infinite variety of life. Two of the strongest objections to 
the Darwinian explanation appear still to retain all their force. 


PHYSICAL DIFFICULTIES NOT SOLVED. 


I think Lord Kelvin was the first to point out that the amount of 
time required by the advocates of the theory for working out the process 
they had imagined could not be conceded without assuming the ex- 
istence of a totally different set of natural laws from those with which 
we are acquainted. His view was not only based on profound mechan- 
ical reasoning, but it was so plain that any layman could comprehend 
it. Setting aside arguments deduced from the resistance of the tides, 
which may be taken to transcend the lay understanding, his argument 
from the refrigeration of the earth requires little science to apprehend 
it. Everybody knows that hot things cool, and that according to their 
substance they take more or lesstime in cooling. It is evident from the 
increase of heat as we descend into the earth that the earth is cooling, 
and we know by experiment, within certain wide limits, the rate at 
which its substances, the matters of which it is constituted, are found to 
cool. It follows that we can approximately calculate how hot it was so 
many million years ago. But if at any time it was hotter at the surface 
by 50°F. than it is now, life would then have been impossible upon the 
planet, and therefore we can without much difficulty fix a date before 
which organic life on earth cannot have existed. Basing himself on 
these considerations, Lord Kelvin limited the period of organic life upon 
the earth to a hundred million years, and Professor Tait, ina still more 
penurious spirit, cut that hundred down to ten. (Laughter.) But on 
the other side of the account stand the claims of the geologists and 
biologists. They have reveled in the prodigality of the ciphers which 
they put at the end of the earth’s hypothetical life. (Laughter.) Long 
cribbed and cabined within the narrow bounds of the popular chronol- 
ogy, they have exulted wantonly in their new freedom. They have 
lavished their millions of years with the open hand of a prodigal heir 
indemnifying himself by present extravagance for the enforced self- 
denial of his youth. (Laughter.) But it cannot be gainsaid that their 
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theories require at least all this elbowroom. If we think of that vast 
distance over which Darwin conducts us from the jelly-fish lying on the 
primeval beach to man as we know him now; if we reflect that the pro- 
digious change requisite to transform one into the other is made up of a 
chain of generations, each advancing by a minute variation from the 
form of its predecessor, and if we further reflect that these successive 
changes are so minute that in the course of our historical period—say 
3,000 years—this progressive variation has not advanced by a single step 
perceptible to our eyes, in respect to man or the animals and plants with 
which man is familiar, we shall admit that for a chain of change so vast, 
of which the smallest link is longer than our recorded history, the biol- 
ogists are making no extravagant claim when they demand at least 
many hundred million years for the accomplishment of the stupendous 
process. Of course, if the mathematicians are right, the biologists can- 
not have what they demand. If, for the purposes of their theory, organic 
life must have existed on the globe more than a hundred million years 
ago, it must, under the temperature then prevailing, have existed in a 
state of vapor. The jelly-fish would have been dissipated in steam 
long before he had had a chance of displaying the advantageous varia- 
tion which was to make him the ancestor of the human race. (Laugh- 
ter.) I see, in the eloquent discourse of one of my most recent and 
most distinguished predecessors in this chair, Sir Archibald Geikie, that 
the controversy is still alive. The mathematicians sturdily adhere to 
their figures, and the biologists are quite sure the mathematicians must 
have made a mistake. I will not get myself into the line of fire by 
intervening in such a controversy. But until it is adjusted the laity 
may be excused for returning a verdict of ‘‘not proven’? upon the 
wider issues the Darwinian school has raised. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF NATURAL SELECTION. 


The other objection is best stated in the words of an illustrious disci- 
ple of Darwin, who has recently honored this city by his presence—I 
refer to Professor Weismann. But in referring to him I cannot but give, 
in passing, a feeble expression to the universal sorrow with which in 
this place the news was received that Weismann’s distinguished antag- 
onist, Professor Romanes, had been taken from us in the outset and full 
promise of a splendid scieutific career. The gravest objection to the 
doctrine of natural selection was expressed by Weismann in a paper 
published a few months ago, not as agreeing to the objection, but as 
resisting it ; and therefore his language may be taken as an impartial 
statement of the difficulty, ‘‘We accept natural selection,’’ he says, 
‘“not because we are able to demonstrate the process in detail, not even 
because we can with more or less ease imagine it, but simply because 
we must—because it is the only possible explanation we can conceive. 
We must assume natural selection to be the principle of the explanation 
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of the metamorphoses, because all other apparent principles of expla- 
nation fail us, and it is inconceivable that there could yet be another 
capable of explaining the adaptation of organisms without assuming 
the help of a principle of design.’’? There is the difficulty. We cannot 
demonstrate the process of natural selection in detail ; we cannot even, 
with more or less ease, imagine it. It ispurely hypothetical. No man, 
so far as we know, has ever seen it at work. An accidental variation 
may have been perpetuated by inheritance, and in the struggle for ex- 
istence the bearer of it may have replaced, by virtue of the survival of 
the fittest, his less improved competitors ; but as far as we know no man 
or succession of men have ever observed the whole process in any single 
case, and certainly no man has recorded the observation. Variation by 
artificial selection, of course we know very well; but the intervention of 
the cattle breeder and the pigeon fancier is the essence of artificial se- 
lection. It is effected by their action in crossing, by their skill in bring- 
ing the right mates together to produce the progeniture they want. But 
in natural selection who is to supply the breeder’s place? Unless the 
crossing is properly arranged, the new breed will never come into being. 
What is to secure that the two individuals of opposite sexes in the pri- 
meval forest, who have been both accidentally blessed with the same 
advantageous variation, shall meet, and transmit by inheritance that 
variation to their successors? Unless this step is made good, the modi- 
fication will never get a start; and yet there is nothing to insure that 
step, except pure chance. The law of chances takes the place of the 
cattle breeder and the pigeon fancier. The biologists do well to ask 
for an immeasurable expanse of time, if the occasional meetings of ad- 
vantageously varied couples from age to age are to provide the pedigree 
of modifications which unite us to our ancestor the jelly-fish. Of course 
the struggle for existence, and the survival of the fittest, would in the 
long run secure the predominance of the stronger breed over the weaker. 
But it would be of no use in setting the improved breed going. There 
would not be time. No possible variation which is known to our ex- 
perience, in the short time that elapses in a single life between the mo- 
ment of maturity and the age of reproduction, could enable the varied 
individual to clear the field of all competitors, either by slaughtering or 
starving them out. But unless the struggle for existence took this sum- 
mary and internecine character, there would be nothing but mere chance 
to secure that the advantageously varied bridegroom at one end of the 
wood should meet the bride who by a happy contingency had been ad- 
vantageously varied in the same direction at the same time at the other 
end of the wood, (Laughter.) It would bé a mere chance if they ever 
knew of each other’s existence—a still more unlikely chance that they 
should resist on both sides all temptations to a less advantageous alli- 
ance. (Laughter.) But unless they did so the new breed would never 
even begin, let alone the question of its perpetuation after it had begun. 
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I think Professor Weismann is justified in saying that we cannot, either 
with more or less ease, imagine the process of natural selection. 
(Cheers. ) 

SUBSTITUTING CONJECTURE FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


It seems strange that a philosopher of Professor Weismann’s penetra- 
tion should accept as established a hypothetical process the truth of 
which he admits that he cannot demonstrate in detail, and the operation 
of which he cannot even imagine. The reason that he gives seems to 
me instructive of the great danger scientific research is running at the 
present time—the acceptance of mere conjecture in the name and place 
of knowledge, in preference to making frankly the admission that no 
certain knowledge can be attained. ‘‘ We accept natural selection,’’ he 
says, ‘‘because we must—because it is the only possible explanation 
that we can conceive.’’ As a politician I know that argument very well. 
(Great laughter.) In political controversy it is sometimes said of a dis- 
puted proposal that it ‘‘ holds the field,”’ that it must be accepted because 
no possible alternative has been suggested. In politics there is occa- 
sionally a certain validity in the argument, for it sometimes happens 
that some definite course must be taken, even though no course is free 
from objection. But such a line of reasoning is utterly out of place in 
science. (Hear, hear.) We are under no obligation to find a theory, if 
the facts will not provide a sound one. ‘To the riddles which nature 
propounds to us the profession of ignorance must constantly be our only 
reasonable answer. The cloud of impenetrable mystery hangs over the 
development, and still more over the origin of life. If we strain our 
eyes to pierce it, with the foregone conclusion that some solution is and 
must be attainable, we shall only mistake for discoveries the figments of 
our own imagination. 


RECURRING TO CREATIVE DESIGN. 


Professor Weismann adds another reason for his belief in natural 
selection which is certainly characteristic of the time in which we live. 
‘Tt is inconceivable,’’ he says, ‘‘ that there should be another principle 
capable of explaining the adaptation of organisms without assuming the 
help of a principle of design.’’ The whirligig of time assuredly brings 
its revenges. Time was, not very long ago, when the belief in creative 
design was supreme. Even those who were sapping its authority were 
wont to pay it a formal homage, fearing to shock the public conscience 
by denying it. Now the revolution is so complete that a great philoso- 
pher uses it as a veductio ad absurdum, and prefers to believe that which 
cau neither be demonstrated in detail, nor imagined, rather than run 
the slightest risk of such a heresy. I quite accept the Professor’s dic- 
tum that if natural selection is rejected we have no resource but to fall 
back on the mediate or immediate agency of a principle of design. In 
Oxford, at least, he will not find that argument is conclusive, nor, I 
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believe, among scientific men in this country generally, however impos- 
ing the names of some whom he may claim for that belief. I would 
rather lean to the conviction that the multiplying difficulties of the 
mechanical theory are weakening the influence it once had acquired. I 
prefer to shelter myself in this matter behind the judgment of the 
greatest living master of natural science among us, Lord Kelvin, and to 
quote as my own concluding words the striking language with which he 
closed his address from this chair more than twenty years ago:—‘‘I 
have always felt,’’ he said, ‘‘that the hypothesis of natural selection 
does not contain the true theory of evolution, if evolution there has 
been in biology. I feel profoundly convinced that the argu- 
ment of design has been greatly too much lost sight of in recent zoo- 
logical speculations. Overpoweringly strong proofs of intelligent and 
benevolent design lie around us, and if ever perplexities whether meta- 
physical or scientific, turn us away from them for a time, they come back 
upon us with irresistible force, showing to us through nature the influ- 
ence of a free will, and teaching us that all living things depend on one 
everlasting Creator and Ruler.’’ (Loud cheers. ) 


[Lord Kelvin moved and Professor Huxley seconded the vote of 
thanks to Lord Salisbury. ] 








BISHOP WATTERSON AND MGR. SATOLLI ON THE 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Will Catholics exclude rumsellers from membership in Catholic socie- 
ties? This question is answered in the following documents which we 
have been asked to republish as an important part of the record of cur- 
rent reform. 

HIS HOLINESS POPE LEO XIII. 


To our Venerable Brother John Ireland, Bishop of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 


VENERABLE BROTHER: Health and apostolic benediction. The 
admirable works of piety and charity by which our faithful children in 
the United States labor to promote, not only their own temporal and 
eternal welfare, but also that of their fellow-citizens, and which you 
have recently related to us, give to us exceeding great consolation. 
And above all, we have rejoiced to learn with what energy and zeal, by 
means of various excellent associations, and especially through the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union, you combat the destructive vice of 
intemperance. For it is well known to us how ruinous, how deplorable, 
is the injury, both to faith and to morals, that is to be feared from in- 
temperance in drink. Nor can we sufficiently praise the prelates of the 
United States, who recently, in the Plenary Council of Baltimore, with 
weightiest words condemned this abuse, declaring it to bea perpetual 
incentive to sin and a fruitful root of all evils, plunging the families of 
the intemperate into direst ruin, and dragging numberless souls down to 
everlasting perdition ; declaring, moreover, that the faithful who yield 
to this vice of intemperance become thereby a scandal to non-Catholics, 
and a great hindrance to the propagation of the true religion. 

Hence, we esteem worthy of all commendation the noble resolve of 
your pious associations, by which they pledge themselves to abstain 
totally from every kind of intoxicating drink. Nor can it at all be 
doubted that this determination is the proper and truly efficacious 
remedy for this very great evil; and that so much the more strongly will 
all be induced to put this bridle upon the appetite, by how much the 
greater are the dignity and influence of those who give the example. 
But the greatest of all in this matter should be the zeal of priests, who, 
as they are called to instruct the people in the word of life, and to mould 
them to Christian morality, should also, and above all, walk before them 
in the practice of virtue. Let pastors, therefore, do their best to drive 
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the plague of intemperance from the fold of Christ, by assiduous preach- 
ing and exhortation, and to shine before all as models of abstinence, that 
so the many calamities with which this vice threatens both church and 
state may, by their strenuous endeavors, be averted. 

And we most earnestly beseech Almighty God that, in this important 
matter, He may graciously favor your desires, direct your counsels, and 
assist your endeavors; and as a pledge of the divine protection, anda 
testimony of our paternal affection, we most lovingly bestow upon you, 
Venerable Brother, and upon all your associates in this holy league, the 
apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, this 27th day of March, in the year 
1887, the tenth year of our Pontificate. LEO XIII, PoPE. 


The great congress of the Catholic laity assembled at Chicago Sep- 
tember, 1893, declared that ‘‘ An obvious evil, to which may be traced a 
very large proportion of the sorrows that afflict the people is the vice of 
intemperance. While we believe that the individual should be guided 
in this matter by the dictates of right conscience we cannot too strongly 
commend every legitimate effort made to impress upon our fellow-men 
the dangers arising, not only from the abuse, but too often from the use 
of intoxicating drink. To this end we approve and most heartily com- 
mend the Temperance and Total Abstinence societies already formed in 
many parishes, and we advise their multiplication and extension. We 
favor the enactment of appropriate legislation to restrict and regulate 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and, emphasizing the admonition of the 
last Plenary Council of Baltimore, we urge Catholics everywhere to 
get out and keep out of the saloon business.” 

Right Rev. J. A. Watterson, Bishop of Columbus, writes to the Clergy 
and Laity of his diocese : 


To the Reverend Clergy of the Diocese of Columbus. 

REV. AND DEAR SiR: You will please read this letter and the accom- 
panying circular in their entirety to your congregation at your masses 
on the Sunday after their reception, and also on one of the week day 
evenings on which you have Lenten devotious. 

I order this asa means of promoting a better individual and public 
conscience on the subject of Temperance and Total Abstinence, and 
putting into practical effect the declarations and commendations of the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore and of our Holy Father Leo XIII. 

What is the use of resolutions and approvals unless we give them 
force and efficacy? No Catholic, no matter what his nationality, or the 
influences of social or political surrounding and traditions, can take a 
hostile stand against these strong approbations and recommendations 
without, to say the least of it, incurring the charge of scandalous rash- 
ness; and uo layman, who is not physically and mentally blind, can 
help seeing what every priest must see, uot only the utility but the 
pressing need of earnest efforts on the part of both laity and clergy to 
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charitably but zealously oppose the fearful and widespread evils of in- 
temperance. Not every oue may become a Total Abstainer, but no one 
can hereafter be an enemy of Total Abstinence or of well-ordered efforts 
to promote its practice. 

If we have God's honor and our neighbor’s good at heart we shall be 
active in this work ; and knowledge and charity will regulate our zeal 
and keep it within the bounds of truth and prudence. If ‘‘ the charity 
of Christ presses us,’’ we can say with St. Paul: ‘‘ Whether we be trans- 
ported in mind, it is to God; or whether we be sober’’—that is, discreet 
and moderate in our sayings and doings—‘‘it is for our neighbor ’’ (2 
Corinth. v: 13). While ‘‘ charity is patient and kind, and rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth,’’ it is never negative or indif- 
ferent to the interests of the people, but always eager to seek out and 
use the best means to promote the honor of God and the welfare of im- 
mortal souls. 

I have asked you to carry on this work of education and reform, and 
continue to foster a more wholesome sentiment and practice on the 
drink-subject in the community in which you live, and to discounte- 
nance the dangerous business and unhealthy influence of saloons. I 
have frequently advised the establishment of Total Abstinence societies, 
and especially the League of the Cross, whose name and spirit partic- 
ularly commend it to the favor of our people. There is also achildren’s 
League of the Cross Guild for boys and girls, and much good can be 
done for the present and the future through this association and influ- 
ence of the young in this work of education and reform. Engage the 
women also in the cause: the influence and prayers of wives, mothers, 
daughters, and sisters will be of much avail. 

To give greater efficacy both to the recommendations of the bishops, 
and to the declarations of our Catholic laity at the recent congress in 
Chicago, concerning the saloon business, I hereby withdraw my appro- 
bation from any and every Catholic society or branch or division thereof 
in this diocese that has a liquor-dealer or saloon-keeper at its head or 
anywhere among its officers ; and I suspend every such society itself 
from its rank and privileges as a Catholic society until it ceases to be so 
officered. Happily there is not much occasion now for such suspensions. 
I again publish the condition, without which for some years past I have 
declined to approve of new societies or new branches of old organiza- 
tions in this diocese, namely : ‘‘That no one who is engaged either as 
principal or agent in the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors can 
be admitted to membership.”’ 

I do not hereby condemn the liquor business in itself, but my motive 
in these restrictions isto promote the dignity and honor and increase 
the influence and usefulness of our Catholic societies, and to remove 
from them and from ourselves the reproach that has too often attached 
to them and us, even to the detriment of religion, both on account of the 
saloon business itself and the manner in which it is usually carried on. 
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In regard to societies that have been long established in the diocese, 
and which have obligations of justice to their existing members because 
of what are called benefit and insurance features, I do not wish to in- 
terfere with the standing and claims of present members on this score ; 
but I insist on the condition already mentioned for new societies as an 
essential rule and norma for the admission of new members into old 
societies from this time forward. 

You will make this rule known to the organizations in your parish 
and have it faithfully observed. It is sure, however, to commend itself 
to every right-spirited and healthy association of Catholic gentlemen. 

Be kind enough to take a personal interest in your societies. They 
look for counsel and encouragement from you, and your efforts in their 
behalf will not be unrewarded. You will have greater comfort from 
them; foras a rule they consist of well-meaning, faithful and earnest 
men, who are grateful for the sympathetic and tactful efforts of their 
pastor for their welfare, and may become valuable auxiliaries to him in 
many important ways. Encourage them also to be abstemious, both for 
their own temporal and eternal good and as an example to others. 

If there are saloon-keepers in your parish who call themselves Catho- 
lics, and vet carry on their business in a forbidden and disedifying way, 
or sell on Sundays either openly or under any sort of guise or disguise, 
in violation of the civil law, and to the hurt of order and religion and 
the scandal of any part of the community, you will refuse them abso- 
lution, should they perchance come to receive the Sacraments, unless 
they promise to cease offending in these or other ways, and to conduct 
their business blamelessly if they can, or get out of it and keep out of 
it altogether. Their case is to be treated then and afterwards like any 
other relatively proximate occasion of sin. 

Asking the blessing of God upon your efforts to encourage the prac- 
tice of total abstinence, which, according to the Council of Baltimore, 
is ‘‘a splendid example of the virtue of temperance,’ and according to 
our Holy Father Leo XIII., ‘‘is a proper and truly efficacious remedy 
for the great eviloi intemperance,’’ and commending this work to your 
fatherly care, I am sincerely yours in Christ, 

+ JOHN A. WATTERSON, 
Bishop of Columbus. 
Columbus, O., March 1, 1894. 

Mgr. Satolli has sustained Bishop Watterson in the above letter. But 
the decision of the Apostolic Delegate in relation to saloons and saloon- 
keepers has been much misunderstood and misrepresented. The follow- 
ing is the full text of Mgr. Satolli’s letter : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3, 1894. 
DEAR SIR : — I answer your letter, which, together with the document 
inclosed therein (the Bishop’s letter), you handed me during my stay in 
Columbus. 
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As far as the general principle is concerned, you should know that as 
it belongs to the office of a Bishop to observe in his own diocese what is 
hurtful or helpful to the spiritual good of the faithful, so it belongs to 
his power to command, prohibit, counsel, or permit to be done, or re- 
moved, whatever he judges to contribute to the discharge of his own 
duty and to the good of the faithful. The letter or decree of the Right 
Reverend Bishop of Columbus, concerning Catholic societies and the 
abstinence to be observed from intoxicating liquors, ought by no means 
to be subjected to the judgment of every private individual or of every 
association of simple Catholics or citizens, but every Catholic of good 
conscience must hold for certain that the Bishop has commanded those 
things which seem to be for the greater good of the faithful and the 
honor of every Catholic society. 

Those three things which are expressed in the letter of the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop have approval not only of Catholics but of non-Catholics 
of your city, because they are not only in harmony with the laws of the 
Church, but they are also seasonable and necessary to the honor of the 
Church, especially in the State of Ohio. 

Therefore, those things which the Right Reverend Bishop has de- 
manded in his decree I approve, and decide that they are to be observed. 
But if perhaps they, for the time being, seem to hurt the material inter- 
ests of some, this will have to be patiently borne for the good of the 
many and for the honor of our Holy Catholic Church. 

Remain, therefore, of good will and obey faithfully what the Right 
Reverend Bishop has decreed, confident that Divine Providence rewards 
the spirit of obedience, not only in the future but in this world. Fare- 
well in the Lord. FRANCIS ARCHBISHOP SATOLLI, 

Apostolic Delegate. 


Mgr. Joseph Schroder, of the Catholic University of Washington 
speaks for Satolli and declares that a false color has been given to his 
decision, that he has not condemned liquor-sellers or liquor-selling, that 
he did not promulgate a fundamental doctrine concerning saloons, total 
abstinence, or the suppression of the traffic, but that he takes wine 
himself and that the decision had no application whatever except to the 
Diocese of Columbus. Evidently the liquor-dealers have been heard 
from and Catholic liquor-selling will proceed as before. 


The Wine and Spirit Gazette says : 


The Apostolic Delegate’s decision will be disregarded by the majority 
of the prelates of the Church of Rome. 

The New York Observer says : 

It is now said that Mgr. Satolli was not deciding so much against the 
drink traffic as he was in favor of Episcopal authority. He was sus- 
taining a Bishop of his Church and not fighting the evil which the 
Church as a Church has so long ignored. 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 
SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 


AT THE 239TH BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, FEBRUARY log, 
1894. 
TUNE—JV/issionary Chant. 


Thy kingdom come, immortal King ! 
Thy right maintain, Thy power display : 
Earth’s myriads to Thy footstool bring ; 
Make all the nations own Thy sway. 


Come with the eagle’s daring flight, 
Conquer the hosts of death and sin ; 
Flood the whole globe with holy light, 
O kingdom of our God, come in ! 





Come as the swelling tides that break 
In mighty waves on every strand ; 

Kingdom of God, in triumph wake 
O’er every sea, o’er every land. 


We wait Thy breath, immortal Dove ! 
Speak to earth’s woes Thy healing word ; 
Come, wafted on the wings of love, 
Make all the nations own Thee Lord. 


Thy kingdom come ; rise, Saviour, rise ; 
Assume Thy power; ascend Thy throne ; 
Till universal Nature cries, 
‘Strike the glad hour—the work is done!”’ 


S. F. SMITH. 
February 5, 1894. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF 1894. 
PRELUDE V. 
MR. STEAD’S CIVIC CHURCH. 


At Mr. Cook’s 239th Boston Monday Lecture, the Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D. D., presided and the Rev. S. F. Smith, D. D., author of the National 
hymn, ‘‘ America,’’ offered prayer. Dr. Smith’s new hymn, ‘Thy 
Kingdom Come,’’ was written for the occasion and was sung with im- 
pressive effect. The audience, as usual, was remarkable for both size 
and quality. On the lower floor windows were taken as seats; the gal- 
leries overflowed and people were turned away for want of room. Many 
remained after the lecture to obtain Dr. Smith’s autograph signature on 
copies of his hymn. 

The city of God can be built only by the children of God. 
A perfect society can be made up only of regenerated individ- 
ual souls. Christian sociology stands related to evangelical 
effort much as the building of brick houses does to the mak- 
ing of brick. The work of the brickmaker is an indispen- 
sable preliminary to that of the architect in brick. We may 
make clean the outside of the cup and the platter ; and mod- 
ern sociological endeavor, so far as its field lies outside of the 
Christian church, seems inclined to take that for its chief pur- 
pose ; but it will forever be necessary to cleanse also the inside 
of the cup and the platter. In other words, we must carry on 
reform from the center toward the circumference of human 
amelioration, rather than from the circumference toward the 
center. 

Accepting these as commonplace truisms, almost axioms, 
which experience has emphasized age after age, I raise the 
question, What are we to think of Mr. Stead’s proposal for 
a Civic Church? Mr. Stead is an editor of much brilliancy ; 
although now and then somewhat venturesome. His critics 
assert that in his solar system there are some comets, and yet 
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there are planets in it of steady light. I wish to speak with 
great courtesy of our distinguished editorial visitor from 
Great Britain, and to criticize not harshly, but in the spirit 
of kindly cooperation, some of the suggestions which he and 
others have made for the formation of what he calls a new 
Civic Church. 

Mr. Stead’s paper, submitted to the Parliament of Relig- 
ions at Chicago (see Review of Reviews, Sept., 1893, p. 313), 
answers as follows the question, What is a Civic Church? 


The fundamental idea of the Civic Church is that of the intelligent 
and fraternal co-operation of all those who are in earnest about 
making men and things somewhat better than they are to-day. An 
atheist of the type of Charles Bradlaugh would no more be excluded 
from the Civic Church because of his inability to reconcile reason and 
revelation than you would turn a red-haired man out of a life-boat crew. 
There is nothing in the idea of the Civic Church that is hostile to the 
existence or prosperity of all the existing churches. For the salvation 
of the individual soul our existing churches may be the best instrument, 
while for the redemption of the whole community, the Civic Church is 
still indispensable. 

The first comment to be made on this proposed organiza- 
tion is that it ought not to be called a church. 

There has been formed in Chicago as the result of Mr 
Stead’s visit to that city, what denominates itself a modern 
church, but it has neither preacher nor contribution box. 
Such an organization is much like a pair of shears without 
the upper and the under blade, and consisting only of the 
handles anda pivot. Voltaire said of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, that it was neither Holy, nor Roman, nor Empire. So 
the new Civic Church is neither new, nor civic, nor a church. 
Several English cities that have adopted Mr. Stead’s scheme 
or in various ways taken hints from it, call their organ- 
izations Civic Centres, Municipal Clubs, Social Questions 
Unions, all of which are much better names than those that 
Mr. Stead champions. You have, for instance, in the city of 
Glasgow a very successful organization called the Social 
Questions Union. Glasgow is now almost a model city in its 
internal administration. It is far better governed than New 
York or Boston, as has been proved in recent somewhat cele- 
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brated articles published on both sides of the sea. It is con- 
ceded, I think, that Glasgow is one of the best managed 
municipalities in the British Isles. 

Next, it must be noticed that the electorate is not suffi- 
ciently definite as yet to enable us to judge what the ultimate 
outcome may be of the activity of Civic Centres, or Social 
Questions Unions. Mr. Stead nowhere defines his electorate. 
In Chicago he seemed to favor a very broad democratic basis ; 
in securing members he welcomed all who are in any way 
concerned in advancing humanity—editors, lecturers, preach- 
ers, statesmen, thoughtful citizens. He issued an appeal in 
the shape of a circular scattered very widely over the country, 
calling for suggestions ; and it was supposed that members of 
the council were to be made up chiefly by the constitution 
of a large unwieldy body consisting of those who pay a dollar 
a year. That body is to elect members of the council. I am 
not at all sure that such an electorate would produce a council 
worthy of public confidence. The English scheme is much 
more definite than this. The working plans at Glasgow and 
Brighton include provisions for three delegates, from every 
church and chapel, and from every philanthropic society, and 
from every trades union represented in the council. We must 
know who are to elect members of the council before we know 
what a religious conference or a Christian council on secular 
matters may amount to. I am not at all sure but that, if the 
electorate is sufficiently safe, there may be a council produced 
that will be useful. 

But, in the third place, it must be said that these English 
schemes do not, so far, decisively attack the liquor traffic. 
Mr. Stead told us in Chicago that we are fanatical in America 
on the topic of the prohibition of the liquor traffic, and that no 
prohibitory law can ever be executed in modern cities, or at 
least not for many generations to come. His phrase was, 
‘You might as soon think of bringing down the moon and 
cutting it up into slices of green cheese and passing them 
around on a platter as of executing a prohibitory law.’’ Let 
me tell Mr. Stead that Neal Dow has brought down the moon, 
cut it up into slices of green cheese and passed them around 
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on a platter. [Loud applause.] Several of our great American 
commonwealths have cut the moon to pieces in that style, and 
it is moonshine to forget these lessons of our political history. 
It is very true it is difficult to execute a prohibitory law. So 
also it is difficult to execute the law against gambling or 
murder or adultery. But who wishes to repeal the laws 
against infamous crime because the laws are not always ex- 
ecuted in good faith? It is our great shame that we do not 
usually execute our laws as well as England executes hers. 
But we are a republic. England can rough-grind her sabres, 
and ride down a mob, but we must manage by count of heads 
and clack of tongues. Even under broad suffrage, which is at 
once the honor and peril of the United States, we have in 
many states made the liquor traffic an outlaw. My conviction 
is, that when once the people have meditated long enough on 
this matter, when once the churches have studied their duty 
profoundly enough, when we come to see that the liquor 
traffic is more injurious to the republic than slavery was in 
any year before the Civil War, we shall by and by make it an 
outlaw, as we made slavery an outlaw, by state and national 
enactment. [Applause.] We can do that, and any scheme 
of Civic Centres that does not cut the tap-root of the worst 
mischief of cities will of course be ineffective and cannot be 
considered as abreast of the present condition of American 
thought as to vital reform. 

A similar criticism might be made on the famous conven- 
tion recently held in Philadelphia to discuss methods of re- 
forming the government of our cities. There was much wis- 
dom in that convention. It becomes me to speak of it with 
reverence, but it said very little on the liquor traffic. The 
chief idea of this municipal reform convention was that city 
affairs should be drawn out of party politics, and that men 
should vote in cities on the merits of local questions. That 
is very excellent advice, and it has often been given. That 
reform convention went so far as to organize a national munic- 
ipal league. But I do not understand that it pronounced any- 
where decisively against the liquor traffic. And the liquor 
traffic is so connected with other of the worst evils of cities 
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that now the licensing of the liquor traffic is almost equivalent 
to licensing its allies, the gambling hells and the brothels. 
You license the liquor traffic, and it must fleece from the com- 
munity money to pay into the public treasury. The dram- 
shop knows how to secure funds by allying itself with unre- 
portable infamy. To license your gilded saloon is almost 
equivalent to licensing its nearly inevitable adjuncts, the 
gambling hells and the brothels, which are the way to hell. 
Municipal reform will be ineffective in this country, no matter 
what able men engage in it, until the courage to assail these 
three chief vices of cities comes to our reformers. 

A fourth remark to be made on Mr. Stead’s organization is, 
that it may not injure churches if wisely conducted as a Social 
Questions Union. Nevertheless, such a union might interfere 
somewhat with the work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, with that of the College Settlements and that of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. I know it is 
intended to run a thread of golden uniformity through all 
these organizations and keep them in harmony with a central 
committee. It remains to be proved whether that will be the 
best arrangement, providing you bring in warring elements 
to sit side by side in the council. If this council is to call 
public meetings of a religious character, what shall the preach- 
ing be—Catholic or Protestant, evangelical or liberal? If this 
centre is to preside over an organization of libraries, what 
books shall be put into the libraries—Catholic or Protestant, 
evangelical or anti-evangelical? I care nothing for the divis- 
ions among the evangelical Christian denominations. All the 
Christian evangelical bodies are only so many furrows in one 
field, with no divisions of importance between them except in 
matters of polity. They teach the same reply to the question, 
‘‘What must I do to be saved?”’ But Catholicism differs so 
from Protestantism that you can very rarely combine, except 
in broad philanthropic endeavor, the Protestant and the Cath- 
olic reformers. If there is any preaching and reading to be 
done, especially if there is a contribution box to be passed, it 
will be necessary probably to have a Catholic organization 
separate from the Protestant. Ofcourse, I regret this. I wish 
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we were all one. But how can you expect men who are devout 
Catholics to support Protestant preaching? How can you 
expect men who are serious Protestants to support Catholic 
preaching? And just the same is true of the differences be- 
tween the evangelical and the so-called liberal denominations. 
How can you expect a man who denies the deity of our Lord 
to support such preaching as is heard in this historic Park 
Street church, and as has been heard here for generations ? 
How can you expect us who hold in our souls’ souls what we 
call evangelical truths and endeavor to transmute them into 
life, to support preaching that controverts these truths and 
ridicules them continually and minimizes evangelical impres- 
sions? I am not now endeavoring to decide who is right or 
who is wrong, but for the sake of peace it is better that there 
should be usually a Young Men’s Christian Association which 
is evangelical. If you wanta Christian union, not evangelical, 
but liberal, why, organize it and pay for it. Go your own 
ways. Do what good you can. And if there is to be a 
Catholic Young Men’s Christian Association, let it be sup- 
ported by Catholics. I suppose these three divisions of our 
religious forces must exist for some time yet. We will not call 
each other narrow. But let us be business men. Let us be 
prudent in avoiding friction. Simply as a matter of adminis- 
tration, it is better, on the whole, that where preaching or 
religious reading is concerned, there should be three organ- 
izations. If, however, by your Social Questions Union you 
mean only an organization touching society in a philanthropic 
and not in a religious way, if you mean to have no preaching 
and no library that teaches anything distinctively, possibly 
you may unite Jews, Christians of all denominations and even 
rationalists. There is much merit in such a union, but 
whether there will be sufficient merit to cleanse anything 
more than the outside of the cup and the platter, remains to 
be proved by experience. 

Mr. Stead has called his organization a humanitarian 
episcopate. He has called it, also, a federal organization 
of all the forces that make for righteousness. He has called 
it a telephonic religious exchange. It is the wisdom of Eng- 
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land to be guided by experience. There is rising now on all 
sides a call for more aggressive work in the field of Christian 
sociology. I revere greatly any thoroughly evangelical insti- 
tutional church. Such a church takes up a great number of 
departments of philanthropic work not ordinarily pursued by 
a church but given over to the young men’s and young 
women’s associations. If a single church wishes to do all 
that, very well. But I have more reverence for churches that 
unite and let such work be done by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, by the Young People’s Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and by the College Settlements. 

You have on one of your streets a noble institution where 
young ladies every week, from Smith and Vassar and other of 
our famous colleges, recent alumnz, many of them born in 
homes of the greatest refinement and luxury, give their lives 
to the instruction of the poor. Girls are taught sewing. There 
are various branches of instruction insisted upon for boys as 
well as girls, and a certain religious influence of an utterly 
undenominational and unsectarian kind, is thrown around the 
pupils. This scheme is only about five years old, but you 
have united in it now the alumne of Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, 
Ann Arbor, Cornell, Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe. You should 
ask all who study the topic of Civic Centres and Social Ques- 
tions Unions to take advice of these College Settlements, of 
your city missionary society, and of your associated charities. 

There is certainly a demand at the thirty-two points of the 
compass for the moral reorganization of cities. While I would 
have the church do its utmost, I would not have society proceed 
in this country upon the supposition that political parties have 
nothing to do in this matter. Your Law and Order League 
some people object to because it does work that political par- 
ties should do. I believe in the Lawand Order League, but it 
ought not to supersede faithfulness on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the people in political office. 

Have we come to this, that we elect and pay men to carry 
out the laws, and then must form voluntary organizations to 
watch those we have elected? Are we proceeding on safe 
principles when we allow our great political parties to contend 
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over the spoils of office, and do not expect them to keep their 
oaths of office ? Your Lawand Order League seems to take it 
for granted that neither party when in power will carry out the 
law faithfully according to the oaths of the officials. This isa 
horrible state of affairs. We must rise to a level where people 
will demand that pledges made before elections shall be car- 
ried out after elections. And if Civic Centres, Social Ques- 
tions Unions, are steps by which the church may lift citizens 
to that level, I say, God bless them! Chicago has set the ex- 
ample of a definite organization of this kind. Its constitution 
is much like that of the Glasgow and Brighton Social Ques- 
tions Union. Chicago means to try this scheme. She has 
numberless philanthropic organizations. She is very well 
equipped with aggressive churches. Let us keep our attention 
fastened on the city of the great lakes. If she succeeds, there 
is no reason why New York or Philadelphia, or any city in the 
land should not. Alexander Hamilton, in his anxiety for the 
preservation of American institutions, advocated in his final 
years the organization of a ‘‘ Christian Constitutional Soci- 
ety,’’ of which the two objects were to be to defend jointly the 
Constitution and the Christian religion (Lodge’s Hamiiton, 
p. 267.) If the queen of the great lakes makes a success of 
her Civic Centre, let us have a Christian Civic Centre of the 
Hamiltonian type in every city of two hundred thousand pop- 
ulation from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate. [Loud 
applause. | 








LECTURE V. 
THE PEERLESSNESS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
i, 


It is an exceedingly suggestive fact that in the World’s 
Parliament of Religions, only Christianity expressed any 
serious hope of becoming a universal faith. This is a very 
striking circumstance in the glowing dawn of the twentieth 
century. ‘‘No religion except Christianity,’’ says Dr. Bar- 
rows in his impartial and official history of.the Parliament, 
‘‘put forth any strong and serious claims to universality.’’ 
(P. of R. p. 1572.) No other religion ventured to emphasize 
its expectation of governing religious convictions and daily 
conduct among all mankind. As Christianity fronted the 
future, she carried on her forehead the Morning Star. No 
other religion on the globe had this celestial ornament. 

All the merely ethnic faiths have reached their culmination. 
All have failed to regenerate the lands that have received 
them. ‘The Occident does not look toward any of the non- 
Christian faiths for its highest hope, and soon the Orient will 
not. 

Christianity conquered ancient philosophies and religions 
by sheer superiority of.spiritual force. It met the wants of 
man; it appeased the measureless hunger of the human 
heart as no other religion had ever done, or come near doing. 
It absorbed whatever was excellent in the creeds it super- 
seded, but its peerlessness was in its own matchless original 
equipment. Thus Christianity triumphed over the paganism 
of Greece and Rome, and all the schools of their philosophies, 
and even over their despair. 

As it has triumphed in Greece, Rome, Germany, England, 
America, so Christianity will triumph in Japan, China, India, 
Arabia, Africa, and the isles of the sea, by incontestable spir- 
itual superiority. 
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Two great historical facts dominate the whole topic of the 
Peerlessness of Christian Missions in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 

1. The ancient religions and philosophies over which 
Christianity triumphed had failed to satisfy the hunger of the 
human heart and left the world in a state of moral decay and 
despair. 

The Gods of Olympus did not regenerate Greece or Rome. 
Platonism did not. Eclecticism, Stoicism did not. The fore- 
most populations of the world were notoriously verging toward 
political and moral ruin when Christianity appeared with its 
words of inspiration and hope. 

2. The modern religions and philosophies with which 
Christianity stands in contact and conflict, have failed to sat- 
isfy the hunger of the human heart and have left their most 
loyal lands in a state of decay and despair. 

Buddhism prevails only in the half-developed populations of 
the Orient. Confucianism leads its votaries up a short ascent 
to a wide table-land of secular morals and then ceases to rise. 
Brahmanism degenerates into idolatry and carries with it the 
multiplied curse of caste. Mohammedanism tolerates polyg- 
amy and slavery, and rules so ignorantly and rapaciously, 
wherever it has power, that it is a proverb that every green 
thing withers under the hoofs of the horses ridden by the 
Turkish Sultan. Pantheism and mere rationalism in Europe 
drop easily to the frightfully low levels of agnosticism and 
pessimism. The son of the great Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
for example, can drop so low as to say : 

‘* The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 
Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us likea land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
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Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.”’ 
MATTHEW ARNOLD: Dover Beach. 

This is agnosticism and pessimism mingled, and evidently 
is not a faith that will conquer the world. It is a transitory 
tendency of a small academic current in what mistakenly 
calls itself advanced culture in Europe. 

Matthew Arnold I revere as a literary artist. A man with 
his opinions cannot possibly be a great poet, for he lacks 
power to inspire, lacks soul. And Matthew Arnold, great 
artist as he was, seems to have lacked the philosophical fac- 
ulties. He thought himself that he was poorly equipped in 
the higher intellectual endowments. And, as compared with 
his own father, he lacked reverence, elevation and spiritual 
insight—the dome windows of the cathedral of the spirit. 
Much agnosticism and pessimism come from absence of dome 
windows. Cicero, you remember, says that if a man were 
brought up in a chamber with but a single aperture to admit 
light, he might think that window essential to his vision and 
fear that the destruction of the opening might destroy his sight. 
Throw down all the walls of the temple, and you have uni- 
versal vision. "That was Cicero’s idea of death. Matthew 
Arnold was born and brought up in a room poorly lighted 
by philosophy and by radiance from on high. As the ad- 
vance of his years made him eesthetically more and more 
critical and as the light that he loved grew less and less broad, 
he seems to have thought that there was night outside. Now 
that the walls of his temple have been thrown down, let us 
hope that he rejoices in the illumination of the noon. 


II. 
The Peerlessness of Christian Missions is to be seen, first 
of all, in their Origin. 
When the morning stars sang together, God began to seek 
man by giving him capacity to seek God. If we are to have 
any adequate conception of their spiritual dignity, the begin- 
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ning of missions, as we too often fail to remember, must be 
traced back to the creative act which gave man free will and 
conscience. 

Missions originate with Him who, according to the sublime 
creed of Christendom, sent into the world myriads of children 
capable of loyalty and therefore capable of becoming prodi- 
gals. They originated with Him who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost. They have their initial impulse 
in the Moral Law which was and is and is to come. He 
whose life and death constitute the supreme illustration of 
that law sent His disciples into the world that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in His name among all 
nations beginning at Jerusalem. (Luke 24: 47.) 

Missions were instituted by Him who said: ‘‘ All power is 
given unto me in Heaven and in Earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever. I have commanded you ; and lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”’ 
(Matt. 28 - 18-20.) 

These four ‘‘ alls’’ are the corner-stones of Christianity : all 
power, all nations, all things, all times. Whoever would 
build the Celestial City which lieth foursquare must build on 
these four foundations. The breadth and sublimity of the 
Great Commission has never yet been measured by human 
thought. 

We are to teach ‘‘all things’’ that our Lord taught and not 
merely a part of them. We are toemphasize all the doctrines 
of the Four Gospels as to the New Birth and the Atonement, 
the Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Men, the Deity of 
our Lord, the nature and efficacy of Prayer, the laws of the 
Divine Kingdom, the Family and the Church, the poor in 
spirit, the meek, those that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, the 
persecuted. We are to insist, as He insisted, on the Ten 
Commandments as well as the nine Beatitudes. We are to 
emphasize, as He emphasized, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
and Preaching and Visitation from house to house. We are 
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to teach as He taught Immortality and Judgment to Come 
and the authority of the Holy Ghost. Weare to instruct not 
one nation, nor a few nations but all nations in all these 
truths. We are to preach the Gospel, that is, the Four Gos- 
pels, without abridgement or distortion, to every creature. 

The promise of Him who gave the Commission that He 
would be with His disciples has had special fulfillment in the 
outpourings of the Divine Spirit at Pentecost and on number- 
less occasions since, up to the present hour. He who preached 
the Kingdom of God is carrying out triumphantly a scheme 
which embraces Time and Eternity. Unto us was to be born 
a Son and His name was to be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Prince of Peace. The government was 
to be on His shoulder. He as been born. The government 
zs on His shoulder. ‘The zeal of the Lord of Hosts has accom- 
plished this. The origin of missions is thus found in man’s 
immortality, responsibility, lawlessness, guilt, limited proba- 
tion, and in the Great Commission given to His disciples by 
Him whose pierced Right Hand lifted heathenism off its 
hinges and has turned the dolorous and accursed ages into 
new channels. 

Dean Stanley, in his last years, was accustomed to empha- 
size the marvelous phrases of the baptismal formula in the 
Great Commission, to explain carefully what it means to be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost, what it is to believe in the Son, what 
it signifies to believe in the Father, and to affirm over and 
over that he needed no other creed than these stupendous 
affirmations. By the way, it is quite a sign of the times that 
in the new Biography of Dean Stanley his own friends give 
up very largely his broad church views and come back to his 
evangelical presentation of Biblical realities. The new life of 
Dean Stanley treats him almost with irreverence as a theo- 
logian ; with very great reverence, however, as a historian, 
and asa brilliant essayist no less. A part of Dean Stanley’s 
theology is continually rebuked in his own biography ; but 
wherever he stood on Biblical ground, there the thought of 
men stands with him. Thirty years ago he was in some 
respects a misleader of theological thought on both sides of 
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the sea. But we come back, over his grave, to his faith in 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


III. 


The Peerlessness of Christian Missions is displayed in their 
Objects. It is seen in what they attempt to accomplish for 
both individuals and the whole world. 

The object of missions is indeed to save nations ; but it is 
first to save individuals. A perfect human society can be 
made up only of regenerated human souls. Only a religion 
that can save individuals from the love and guilt of sin, is 
worth saving. Only such a religion saves families, commu- 
nitiesand nations. And theonly such religion is Christianity. 

The first object of missions is to give men right thoughts 
of God. It is to exhibit Him as Creator, Sovereign, Father, 
Redeemer. It is to teach His omnipresence and omnipotence 
as a spirit infinite in every adorable attitude. 

It is to prove that the human soul is immortal. It is to 
show that men are free and responsible under the divine gov- 
ernment and that consequences of eternal moment hang on an 
earthly probation. It is to teach the right doctrines of sin and 
salvation. It is to tell the inconceivably amazing story of the 
Incarnation and the Cross. It is to bring the souls of men to 
peace in spite of remorse, and to hope in spite of despair. 

It is to teach the right doctrine concerning the family, the 
community, the state, the nation and the secular world. It is 
ultimately to build the celestial city which hath foundations. 
It is to cause God’s will to be done on earth as in heaven. It 
is to spread the power not of any human organization, but of 
the Divine Kingdom. It is to give supremacy to Biblical 
ideas. It is to teach all nations all things that were taught 
by Him who spake as never man spake. 

The Peerlessness of Christian Missions is seen in their 
Methods. ‘These were divinely ordained in the fathomless 
phrases of the Great Commission. ‘‘ Go, teach a// nations to 
observe all things that I have commanded you.”’ 

The chief of these methods consist in the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into all the languages of the world; in the 
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distribution of the Bible among the whole human family ; in 
the teaching of repentance and remission of sins in Christ’s 
name, to all nations, in the example of Christian family life,— 
in the formation of churches of pure doctrine and aggressive 
spirituality, in the thorough education of a native ministry, 
in visitation from house to house ; in the rebuke of iniquity, 
secret and public, national and international. 


Bishop Hurst gives the following suggestive list of the various forms 
of missionary operations: 1. School; 2. Sunday-schools ; 3. Preach- 
ing in churches, bazaars and the native religious convocations ; 4. Bible 
translation and distribution ; 5. The Press-books, tracts and periodicals; 
6. Training uative Christians, industrial schools, agricultural projects ; 7. 
Training native ministry, including selection, pay, testing character ; 
8. Woman’s work, which has broad scope and many departments ; 
g. Medical work ; 10. Apologetic instrumentalities to meet the present 
flank movements of the various Hindoo Theistic Societies. 

A learned Hindoo was asked recently which branch of the operations 
of missionaries he feared most. ‘‘It is not your books,’’ he answered, 
‘‘ for these we can refuse toread. It is not your schools, for we need rot 
send our children to them. It is not your preaching, for we can avoid 
hearing it. It is your medical missions conducted by Christian women 
who visit us in our households. They are winning our hearts and homes. 
When these are won, we are defenceless.”’ 

‘““4 hundred years ago,’’ says Dr. George Smith, the distinguished 
missionary secretary of the Free Church of Scotland, ‘‘ foreign missions 
followed one method—unmethodical preaching. Now a division of 
labor employs five methods all based on the Evangelistic: 1. The wit- 
ness bearing or hortatory ; 2. The educational and industrial or training ; 
3. The medical or healing ; 4. The apologetic or controversial : 5. Tre 
pastoral or edifying.”’ (Report of Miss. Conference in London, 1888, 
Vol. I, p. 153.) 

‘*For more than a century following the Apostolic age,’’ said Dr. Suth- 
erland very suggestively, at the London Missionary Conference of 1888, 
‘‘the force of the original missionary idea remained unspent. But 
when doctrinal error began to dim the light of divine revelation ; when 
simplicity of worship gave place to elaborate and imposing ritual ; when 
the church, forgetful of her heavenly origin, leaned upon the arm of 
Czesar and began to assume the functions of a kingdom of this world-- 
the central idea receded into the background, and at length the great 
purpose for which Christ had planted his church in the world almost 
disappeared from the thought of Christendom. In Apostolic times the 
great aim of the church was to proclaim an evangel, now it was to 
spread an organization ; Then it was to exalt the church's head, now it 
was to maguify his body. Then the message was, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb !”’ 
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Now it was, ‘‘ Behold the Church!’’ The missionary idea, which wa$ 
designed to lead men everywhere into freedom, became a synonym for 
ecclesiastical oppression.’’ (Report of Miss. Conference, London, 1888, 
p. 141.) 

Christian missions are to be judged by their purposes as 
set forth in the Great Commission and not by any human per- 
versions of their original and divine aims. 

IV. 

The Peerlessness of Christian Missions is seen not only in 
their Origin, Objects and Methods, but also in their Triumphs. 

It was predicted by Him who organized them that missions 
were to begin at Jerusalem and end only by conquering the 
world. They include already prodigious achievements—the 
overthrow of the false religions of Greece and Rome, the occu- 
pation of the throne of the Czesars by Christian rulers ; the 
triumph of Christian thought over the most brilliant philoso- 
phies of the classical ages, the Christian conquest of Germanic, 
Gallic and British tribes ; the planting of Christianity in the 
new world. We are all, in some sense, the fruits of mission- 
ary endeavor. 

There are no greater hindrances to be expected in the future 
in the progress of missions than have been overcome in the 
past. The power of false faiths in the political world is a 
waning crescent. We shall see no more Neronic persecutions 
nor Diocletian. There will be no more throwing of Christians 
to the lions. 

It is not strictly correct to speak of the present century as 
the chief period of missionary endeavor ; it is only the chief 
modern period, but it was hardly surpassed, in spiritual fruit- 
fulness, by the Apostolic age itself. Speed of intercommuni- 
cation has made commerce a missionary. Countries separated 
by the diameter of the globe are now commercial competitors. 

The sky in our day is the roof of but one family. The 
world hereafter must be healed or poisoned very much as a 
whole. There can be no more hermit nations or foreign lands. 


Behold the fall of ocean’s wall, 
Space mocked and time outrun, 
And round the world the thought of all 
Is as the thought of one. _— 
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The first of the great modern missionary organizations was 
formed by the Baptists in 1792. It is now one hundred years 
since William Carey began his career as a missionary in India. 
The London Missionary Society was founded in 1795; the 
Scottish Missionary Society in 1796; the Netherland Society 
in 1797 ; what is now known as the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety in 1799; the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804 ; 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
in 1810. 

Most mysterious have been the movements of Providence, 
most manifest its interventions, in opening the gates of once 
hermit nations to Christianity and its missionaries and litera- 
ture. It is said that only Mecca in Arabia and Thessa in 
Thibet are now closed to Christian preachers, but a hundred 
years ago nearly the whole world outside of Europe and 
America was shut. One stands amazed at the opening of 
portals that national and religious prejudice had kept barred 
for ages. A hand from the sky strikes on the horologue of 
Time 1813, and India opens her gates to Christianity ; 1818 
and Madagascar opens hers; 1820, Turkey; 1834, Persia; 
1842, Five Ports of China; 1859, Japan; 1860, all China ; 
1884, Korea. ‘The Dark Continent itself and every island of 
the sea are now open to Christian missions—and so the prayers 
of many generations have been answered in our century. So 
Christianity stands face to face with every alien faith. 

At the opening of the century there were only forty-seven 
translations of the entire Bible in existence ; to-day there are 
ninety entire translations ; 230 partial ones; 320 in all; 500,- 
000,000 of the human race now have the opportunity of 
studying the Bible in regions which knew almost nothing of 
it before the present century began. ‘There are now about a 
million living church members who have been gathered out of 
pagan populations. In all the mission stations in the world 
it is supposed that there were during the past year 100,000 
converts, or 2,000 each week. 

It is very true that the natural increase of the non-Christian 
populations of the world is much greater than that of church 
members, but the latter are, or will be, a leaven for the whole 
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loaf of the Continents to which they belong, just as the ear- 
liest converts in Greece and Rome were a leaven for Europe. 
Christian literature has an immense circulation far beyond the 
range of church membership in non-Christian lands. The 
single mission press of the Presbyterians at Beirut, Syria, for 
instance, has 483 volumes on its list of publications, and issues 
twenty-five millions of pages annually. The Presbyterian 
mission press at Shanghai in China has 700 publications on 
its list, and issued in the single year of 1891 a total of forty- 
one millions of pages. The Rev. Mr. Craven, Methodist mis- 
sionary at Lucknow, showed to me most of the departments 
of a highly successful publishing house of the Methodist Mis- 
sion Press and Book Concern in that city. Other denomina- 
tions have done superb work in this department. 

It is humiliating that nine-tenths of the funds raised in 
Christian lands for the support of missions come from one- 
tenth of the membership, but the sums have been large in 
comparison with those raised for any other enterprise outside 
our own land. It is estimated that Protestant Christendom 
gives in America five millions annually to missions, and on the 
other side of the Atlantic nearly twice this amount. It is a 
shame to the churches of the Occident that these contribu- 
tions are not larger, and yet, in comparison with contributions 
for other religious objects they are large. If every Protestant 
church member 1n the United States and Europe were to give 
one American cent each Sunday to foreign missions the in- 
come would be $20,800,000, instead of about $15,000,000, as 
itis now. If they should give, on the average, a dime a Sab- 
bath for the redemption of the world, the results in the United 
States alone would be $72,800,000. Personal consecration, as 


a bright, anonymous epigram says, means consecration purse 
and all, 


¥ 


Their Origin, Objects, Methods and Triumphs thus exhib- 
iting the Peerlessness of Missions, what are we to say of 
modern Hindrances of their work ? 


No hindrances to the progress of Christianity now exist 
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greater than have existed and been overcome in the past. It 
may almost be said that there are no new hindrances. 

1. Is it objected at this late day that there was no Incarna- 
tion? Thecenturies have discussed that subject. The wisdom 
of generations of research has been applied to it. It is now 
once for all clear from history, and becomes constantly more 
and more resplendently undeniable, that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself. So much must be admitted 
unqualifiedly, whether we adopt this or that theory as to His 
mysterious Person. 

Is it objected that there can be no miracle? Christ himself 
was the supreme miracle. His sinlessness is the profoundest 
marvel of all history. His character is historic. The picture 
of a sinless character is in the four gospels. These can be 
touched and handled. This picture can have been drawn 
only from reality. As even Theodore Parker said, ‘‘ It would 
have required a Jesus to forge a Jesus.’’ If He was a miracle 
in himself, as these historic documents show Him to have 
been, it is not wonderful that other miracles were connected 
with His career. As Dr. Thomas Arnold was accustomed to 
maintain, miracles were ‘‘the natural accompaniment of the 
revelation of God in Christ.’? Their absence would have 
been far more wonderful than their presence. 

Objections to the Christian doctrine as to the Incarnation 
have been made for 1,800 years among those who deny the 
fact of God’s supernatural interference in human history. If 
Plato or Aristotle were to visit Boston, I think one of the 
first lecture-rooms he would frequent is that of the dis- 
tinguished president of Boston University from whom I heard 
not long ago a marvelous lecture on the relation of the doc- 
trine of evolution to the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

Let me emphasize a single phrase which I heard ringing 
more than once through the Parliament of Religions—‘‘ Crea- 
tive Headships.’’ ‘That is the last watchword of those who 
teach any credible doctrine of evolution. Every now and 
then there has been instituted a creative headship in the lifting 
of the lower forms of life to the higher. It is impossible to 
race along a continuous chain the life now on our earth from 
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the lowest to the highest form. When the plant is lifted to 
the animal, creative headship appears. Some power outside 
the chain lifts the chain. A creative headship I call a lifted 
link, and no such link lifts itself. The chain may run on 
according to the laws of evolution for awhile, but there is a 
creative headship concerned in the appearance of man. This 
is Wallace’s doctrine of evolution. It is getting to be the only 
widely credited doctrine. Professor Schaff, in one of the last 
speeches of his life, emphasized before the Parliament of Relig- 
ions this doctrine of creative headship, and made the supreme 
illustration of it the appearance in human history of One who 
represented man at his climax, and who was at the same time 
the supreme self-revelation of God, and not only one of the 
self-revelations of God, but actually, in essence, God. Pro- 
fessor Schaff was by no means of the loose, vaporous opinion 
of those who say we are all divine, and that our Lord was only 
a little more divine than some of us. Let human good quali- 
ties be expanded to the uttermost, man would not be self- 
existent. We believe that God who appeared in Christ is 
self-existent, and that the de7ty of our Lord is to be asserted 
in a sense in which no azvinity of God in conscience can be. 

The Parliament of Religions heard over and over again 
superb replies to central questions concerning the Incarnation. 
Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, and the Rev. George Dana 
Boardman, of Philadelphia, made on this measurelessly vital 
theme powerful and memorable addresses, which no one will 
forget who heard them. Look at the book of lectures on the 
Incarnation by Principal Charles Gore, of Oxford, one of the 
foremost of scholarly English authorities in the range of 
somewhat radical and broad theology, and you will find the 
doctrine of the Incarnation taught as reverently even by him 
as it was by Canon Liddon years ago, or as it was by Canon 
Liddon in his celebrated Bampton Lectures on the Divinity 
of Our Lord as he revised them in his final years—a work 
which surpasses in many particulars any other in English on 
this highest theme of the ages. Professor Dorner’s great work 
on ‘‘ The Person of Christ,’’ should be known thoroughly 
by both Orient and Occident. 
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2. Isit objected that Christianity abhors caste and befriends 
the poorest of the poor? This fact was once ‘used by Celsus 
against it, but is now its glory. 

The criticisms made in the World’s Parliament of Religions 
on missionaries were frivolous. 

A young Brahmin complained that Christian converts in 
India, even if of higher caste, were expected to partake of the 
Lord’s Supper with converts from the lower castes. Contact 
with lower caste people, he said, was to him repulsive, and 
even physically nauseating. So was this barbarian declara- 
tion of his to nine-tenths of his European and American 
hearers. 

A Buddhist convert objected to the eating of flesh by mis- 
sionaries, and seemed to think that one cannot be a Chris- 
tian without being a carnivore. Now, a Buddhist may 
naturally enough be shocked by some English and American 
habits, but no missionary insists on a convert becoming a 
carnivore. A convert may be a vegetarian if he pleases. 
Missionaries were slandered when it was said that they made 
it essential to admission to the Christian church that converts 
should adopt American and European customs as to eating 
flesh. A Hindoo monk in his yellow robes told us that we 
ought not to teach the Gospel, so called, in India, but that we 
ought to try to found benevolent institutions of various kinds 
there, and that we should extend charity to those who suffer 
from famines.’ Christians have done more for India in many 
humanitarian particulars, than India, with her immense popu- 
lation, ever did for herself. Dr. Pentecost.told us that he has 
seen a man of high caste refuse to touch a man of low caste 
dying at the roadside, and there was no reason why assistance 
should not be given except that ceremonial pollution would 
result from touching the lower caste man. 

On shipboard, between Vancouver and Yokohama, a Buddhist priest, 
Shaku Soyen, who took part in the Parliament of Religions, and ex- 
pressed there lofty sentiments concerning the brotherhood of men, was 
requested by the surgeon to administer religious consolation to a Japa- 
nese steerage passenger who was lying at the point of death. The priest 
asked through an interpreter, many questions about the man, and espe- 
cially inquired, ‘‘ Do you think he belongs to the laboring class ?’? When 
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answered in the affirmative, the priest, after consulting with several 
Japanese friends, refused to visit his dying countryman, saying that 
he did not know him, and that it was not worth while to go. The 
poor Japanese died the same night, and early injthe morning of Sunday, 
Oct. 22, his body was committed to the deep. The priest did not even 
attend the burial. (These facts are certified to over the signature of 
H. A. Bruce, surgeon H. M. S., Emperor of India, in 7he /udependent 
of Jan. 18, in an article by the Rev. B. C. Haworth, missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board.) 


3. Inone respect hindrances to Christian Missions are new. 
Speed of inter-communication carries often to the ports of 
non-Christian lands certain types of lawless vagabonds who 
are really the dregs and scum of the Occident. These vicious 
white men, some of them runaway convicts, some discharged 
sailors, some a class called beach-combers, some engaged in 
the liquor traffic, or even in the coolie and labor trade, which 
is next to the slave trade and piracy in its iniquity, all plot 
against the missionaries. The notoriously immoral lives of 
some Occidental officials in the Orient are a disgrace to nom- 
inally Christian lands and a calamity to missions. But these 
men are, of course, never recognized as Christians by the 
Occident, although unfortunately too often even yet mistaken 
for Christians by the Orient. No denunciation of the crimes 
of merely nominal Christians can be too scathing to suit real 
Christians. This fact the discussions in the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions illustrated resplendently again and again. 
One good effect of the Parliament ought to be to open the eyes 
of the non-Christian nations to the distinction between real and 
nominal Christianity. ‘‘ The Christian religion will be inter- 
preted from the Parliament,’’ says Dr. Barrows, ‘‘ and not 
hereafter by the bad laws of so-called Christian nations.’’ 
(P. of R., p. 1574.) 

4. Mr. Mozoomdar, who represented the 3rahmo-Somaj of 
Calcutta in the World’s Parliament of Religions, and has just 
given a course of Lowell Institute Lectures in Boston, has 
said that India cannot get along without the missionaries, nor 
with the missionaries. It cannot do without them for they 
have the loftiest religious ideals. It cannot get along with 
them for they teach severe doctrines as to the future punish- 
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ment of the incorrigibly wicked. So do Nature and Ethical 
Science as well as the Scriptures. All these authorities Mr. 
Mozoomdar professes to revere. He cannot consistently play 
fast and loose with them. 

It is a fact, whether men will notice it or refuse to open 
their eyes upon it, that all character tends to a final perma- 
nence, good or bad, and that a final permanence can come but 
once. Do not think that America or England or Germany 
has really swerved in any important degree from the doctrine 
that probation ends with this life. Your Presbyterian church 
in England revised its creed, and brought out of the crucible, 
without the slightest injury, the doctrine that we are to be 
judged by the deeds done in the body. Your great theologi- 
ans on this side of the water, like a Shedd, Phelps, Hodge, 
Park, teach the unmodified doctrine of the decisiveness of the 
present life as a state of probation. The repeated deliver- 
ances of the American Board instructing its Prudential Com- 
mittee to beware of committing itself to the doctrine or 
hypothesis of future probation, remain unmodified. Dr. 
Storrs himself says: ‘‘ There was no party victory, no party 
division even at Worcester. The harmony of judgment thus 
manifested is one which promises to continue.’’ Another 
expert says: ‘‘ The doctrinal position of the Board remains 
unchanged. No rash steps have been taken and no conserva- 
tive need feel alarmed. No party has won a victory over an- 
other.’’ I have no partisan interest in this matter, but as 
thoroughly as that I stand here, I believe that it is never safe 
for any man, here or at the ends of the earth, to die in his 
sins. 

The Parliament studied Mr. Moody’s revivals and tried 
again and again to draw Mr. Moody into its deliberations. 
He was too busy, however, to come. He gave this as his 
only reason for not coming. Mr. Mills came and delivered a 
powerful address, full of sound evangelical truths. I myself 
saw the Archbishop of Zante, that stalwart, flaming Greek, 
rise in his robes and rush forward and take the hands of the 
evangelist, as he sat down. No one, I judge, was received 
with more favor than Mr. Mills in the Parliament, and cer- 
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tainly I can think of no one outside of the Parliament that 
would have been received with more favor, unless Mr. Moody 
himself. Now what doctrines were taught in the marvelous 
meetings conducted by Mr. Moody in .Chicago during the 
World’s Fair? ‘Those meetings were better fitted in some 
respects than anything else to exhibit to foreigners the 
true nature of our best American civilization. Let the 
ends of the earth study our soundest and most fruitful 
preachers all the way down from our earliest great evan- 
gelists to the present hour if they would know what is the 
holy of holies in American civilization. No doubtful doctrine 
has been taught by the best American evangelists. I un- 
dertake to say that in the long list of the spiritual triumphs of 
missions and of revivals we have never achieved important 
results by preaching an erratic position as to probation after 
death. I have never heard of asuccessful missionary or evan- 
gelist who did not preach the whole gospel in the Biblical 
tone. I have never heard of any one whom God has crowned 
in religious endeavor who has taught, instead of Christianity, 
something that may fairly enough be called its devitalized 
counterfeit. That counterfeit, in its various forms, is one of 
the chief hindrances of missious in our day, but its influence 
is waning and has never been great among thoroughly edu- 
cated men. 

Plant, therefore, let me say to missionaries, let me say to 
preachers at home, the fruit that God has thus far blessed by 
developing it into all the multiplex growth of genuine Chris- 
tianity in our day. Asa watch-word for cosmopolitan Chris- 


tian missions, I sing, sometimes, a hymn called ‘‘Oak and 
Sun.”’ 


Oak thou plantest and God's rain 
Waters it and not in vain, 

He the acorn long ago 

Planned and subtly fashioned so. 


Truth thou plantest and God’s sun 
Forwardeth thy work begun ; 

God the life and Time the tree, 
Germ and flower and fruit gives He. 
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Sun and moon and'sea and land, 
All are poured from out His hand; 
Men of high and low degree, 

Stars in every galaxy. 


Father of all fathers, thou ; 
Soul of souls, we know not how ; 
Life of every breathing line, 


Allin forethought, Lord, were Thine. 


Thou who fashionest every seed, 
Pity Thou Thy creatures’ need; 
Make our freedom match Thy plan, 
So incarnate God in man. 
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OuR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD. An illustrated record of a year’s 
travel. By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. With glimpses of life in far-off lands 
as seen through a woman’s eyes, by Mrs. Harriet E. Clark. Superbly 
illustrated with steel plate portraits, and upwards of two hundred 
choice engravings mainly from instantaneous photographs. Sold 
only by subscription. A. D. Worthington & Co., Publishers. Hart- 
ford, Conn. 1894. 8 vo. pp. 641. 


There has never been a journey made around the world more interest- 
ing to young Christians and reformers than that of the founder of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies. Dr. Clark was accompanied by Mrs. Clark 
and by their son, alad of about thirteen years of age. Their object wasto 
visit Christian Endeavor Associations in Australia and Mission stations 
in Asia, and various Conventions on the Continent and in Great Britain. 
The journey was made westward through Honolulu, Auckland, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Fort Darwin, Hong Kong, Canton, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, Kioto, Kobe, Shanghai, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, 
Benares, Agra, Bombay, Cairo, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Beirut, Mersin, Cili- 
cian Gates, Constantinople, Athens, Patras, Brindisi, Naples, Rome, 
Genoa, Marseilles, Paris, London, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Liverpool, 
New York. 

Although this is very nearly the usual course of tourists, yet Dr. 
Clark’s opportunities were unique, for he was personally guided by his 
generous hosts, and so often admitted to sights not open to the general 
observer. His guides frequenly took him into the homes of the natives 
in various countries of Asia, and gave him points of view of extraordinary 
interest. Little is said in this volume about the special object of this 
journey, or the scores of meetings Dr. Clark attended, or the Christian 
Endeavor Conventions in which he had part. All this he has discussed 
elsewhere. The present volume is distinctly a book of travel. 

The style of Dr. Clark is clear, picturesque and animated; a cer- 
tain neatness and incisiveness of phrase carry the reader with ease 
from end to end of his chapters. As to the matter of the book, 
while the topics are many of them far from novel, the treatment 
is fresh and often original. There is an unfailing sympathy on every 
page with the philanthropic and religious aspects of his various topics. 
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He writes everywhere as a patriotic American and an aggressive Chris- 
tian. The chapters on Japan, India and Palestine are specially vivid 
and interesting, and so is the description of the carriage ride over an 
unusual route across Turkey. Mrs. Clark’s contribution to the volume 
is brief, but valuable, for it exhibits her topics as seen through woman’s 
eyes. 

We could make many extracts of permanent value from these 
crowded chapters, but must content ourselves with commending the 
whole work uot merely to members of Christian Endeavor Societies, but 
to all friends of political, educational and religious progress. The full 
page illustrations are numerous and of considerable merit, and so are 
some of the smaller pictures, but we could have wished that the pub- 
lishers had exercised more severe taste in some of the minor adornments 
of the book. The volume is gratefully dedicated to ‘‘the father and 
mother who followed this journey with loving interest and earnest 
prayers.”’ ; 

On the whole, this book, so unique in its purposes and attractive in 
matter and style, must be pronounced a fitting memorial, not only of 
its author’s remarkable middle manhood, but of the rising dawn of the 
Christian Endeavor movement which now encircles the world, and, as 
we hope, is advancing to unclouded day. 


SocraL EvoLuTIon. By Benjamin Kidd. Macmillan & Co., London. 

1894. S8vo. pp. 348. 

This remarkable book is the work of a young man. It has been very 
highly praised by Alfred Russell Wallace for its science, and by the Duke 
of Argyle, London Times and the Spectator for its social philosophy. 
Prof. Drummond, while agreeing with its conclusions, points out in his 
‘* Ascent of Man”? (pp. 48-57) a fundamental defect in its course of rea- 
soning, 

The volume is based on the Darwinian view of evolution, that is, on 
the law of the struggle for life, and is not abreast of the newer school of 
evolution of which the watchword is the struggle for the life of others. 
One of Mr. Kidd’s startling contentions is that nature as interpreted in 
terms of the struggle for life contains no natural sanction either for 
morality or for social progress. ‘‘ But,’’ says Prof. Drummond, ‘‘ instead 
of giving up nature and reason at this point, Mr. Kidd should have 
given up Darwin. The struggle for life is not the supreme fact up to 
which biology has slowly advanced. Eliminate the errors due to an 
unrevised acceptance of Mr. Darwin’s incomplete interpretation of 
nature, and Mr. Kidd’s work remains the most important contribution 
to social evolution the last decade has seen’’ (p. 53). Mr. Kidd has de- 
voted six years to the writing of this volume. He is engaged in the civil 
service of Great Britain, but is well known as a student of sociological 
problems. His views of evolution, however, as Prof. Drummond’s criti- 
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cism shows, accord with the older and not with the newer school in that 
department of philosophy. 

Our chief criticism on Mr. Kidd’s work is that its definitions are vague 
at vital points. For example, the word ‘ rational ”’ is used in an uncom- 
mon and unwarranted signification when it is asserted that ‘‘a rational 
religion is a scientific impossibility, representing from the nature of the 
case an inherent contradiction of terms.’’ (p. 1o1.) He defines religion 
as ‘‘a form of belief providing an ultra rational sanction for that large 
class of conduct in the individual where his interests and the interests 
of the social organism are antagonistic, and by which the former are 
rendered subordinate to the latter in the general interests of the evolu- 
tion which the race is undergoing.”’ 

This definition is a curiosity of vagueness, clumsiness, unwieldiness 
and general inaccuracy. It is, nevertheless, the foundation of the chief 
contention of the volume, namely, that ‘‘the evolution which is slowly 
progressing in human society is not primarily intellectual but religious 
in character’’ (p. 245). 

The book has no index, and the chapters are not analyzed in the table 
of contents, nor in the headlines of the pages, and are singularly deficient 
in external marks of methodical structure. It is a difficult task to find 
the central propositions of the volume. But the inexact use of the 
words ‘‘reason,’’ ‘‘ rational ’’ and “ religion,’’ (see particularly pp. 64-68) 
accounts for much of the obscurity of large parts of the discussion. The 
popularity of the volume proceeds, no doubt, from two sources. First, it 
is friendly to social reform while opposing socialism, strictly so-called, 
and, next, it is friendly to Christianity, although calling its sanctions 
‘‘ ultra rational.’’ 

Our position agrees with that of those writers on ethical and social 
science who find nature and revelation in fundamental agreement. If 
social science must stand on an ultra rational basis, as Mr. Kidd con- 
tends, its future will show that it is not a science at all. Sociology and 
Christianity are in entire agreement, if the former is founded on a com- 
plete induction from the facts of nature, history, and man’s constitution, 
and not on fragmentary and really unscientific Darwinian views of evo- 
lution. 


OUTLINES OF Economics (college edition). By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 12mo. pp. 250. 

SOCIALISM. An examination of its nature, its strength and its weak- 
ness, with suggestions for social reform. By Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., 
LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and Director of the School of 
Economics, Political Science and History, University of Wisconsin. 
T. J. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 1894. 12mo. pp. 249. 
Professor Ely opposes socialism but advocates socialistic reform. His 

critics delight in calling him ‘‘the college anarchist.’’ He has lately 

won a remarkable victory over his opponents. A Mr. Oliver E. Wells, 
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of the department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis., published in 
the New York ation of July 14, a series of charges against Professor 
Ely to the effect that he indirectly encourages attack upon life and prop- 
erty by advocating strikes and boycotts, extending hospitality to walking 
delegates of the labor unions and inculcating Utopian, impracticable 
and pernicious doctrines. Professor Ely caused a distinct denial of the 
specific accusations of this letter to be read at Chautauqua. A legal 
investigation was at once instituted. The author of the letter sent in a 
very lame defence and refused to appear before the court. Professor 
Ely was triumphantly vindicated from all the charges. His books now 
have a wider circulation than ever. Some of his pupils hold important 
chairs of instruction in Political Economy in various colleges, so that 
his central teachings are well worthy of study among the strategic signs 
of the times. 

His Outlines of Economics contain the most nearly complete view of 
his creed in political economy. That volume teaches not socialism nor 
nationalism, but it does advocate the municipalization of monopolies. 
Professor Ely thinks that the creed of individual liberty or the let-alone 
policy in government has done its work and cannot solve the problems of 
our day. Without, however, abandoning the principles of competition 
and individual freedom in trade, he advocates a large extension of gov- 
ernmental control over all matters of common interest to the commu- 
nity. Freecompetition he would supplement by the counteracting force 
of governmental supervision in certain departments, He teaches that 
the public must not leave the industrial community free to make money 
how it will. Unregulated competition, he believes, involves many moral 
evils and great waste of resources. Competing railways, for instance, 
cause enormous loss. He cites Stanley Jevons’ judgment that were it 
not for the wasteful manner in which the railways of England are built 
passenger rates to-day might be a cent a mile instead of three and a half 
cents. A similar criticism is made on the construction of the American 
Railway system. Professor Ely would allow public interference with 
industries which are being made monopolies. He would extend it also 
toward those industries which, on any account, are specially harmful or 
peculiarly helpfulto the public. He would suppress the liquor traffic as 
an injury to the community at large. He would have the State provide 
not only for elementary, but for highereducation. He is opposed to State 
interference for the benefit of private corporations. If public money is 
to be expended, it must be upon wholly public enterprises. In short, 
Professor Ely stands for the interests of the public as against those of 
monopolies. 

Without endorsing all of Professor Ely’s positions, we rejoice in the 
circulation of his writings, as tending to promote the application of the 
Golden Rule to the relations of labor and capital and so the progress of 
social reform in accordance with sound, ethical principles. Professor 
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Ely is not a socialist, or anarchist, but fairly deserves, in his Central 
teachings, as we firmly believe, the title of a Christian Political Econ- 
omist. 


A GREAT MOTHER. Sketches of Madam Willard. By her daughter, 
Frances E. Willard, and her kinswoman, Minerva Brace Norton. 
With an Introduction by Lady Henry Somerset. Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association, Chicago. 1894. Pp. 297. 


Lady Henry Somerset’s introduction is an apotheosis of Motherhood. 
It is necessary to read her felicitous opening words in order to under- 
stand the unusual title of this biography of the richly endowed mother 
of one who has often been described as the best known and best loved 
woman in America. Lady Henry says: ‘‘ Our observation of life teaches 
us that some women have a special genius for motherhood--a gift as 
distinct as that of the inventor, the poet, or the statesman ; and as in 
these instances the natural endowment can only be developed by life- 
long study and toil, so THE GREAT MOTHER is a growth involving the 
uttermost intellectual devotion, the ripest heart culture and the rarest 
spirituality ; while, at the basis of all this, there must be a physique 
carefully cared for, well poised and strong. All these qualities and 
many more met in the rare personality sketched in the pages that fol- 
low.’? The book is dedicated ‘To the White Ribbon Women of the 
world, their husbands and their children.” 

While this volume claims to give only the biography of Madam 
Willard, yet it also contains elaborate sketches of the husband, the 
daughters and the son who had passed on before. One who had not 
previously read Miss Willard’s autobiography in ‘‘ Glimpses of Fifty 
Years’’ would through this work become acquainted with the strongly 
marked personalities who made the environment of her early life. 


Madam Willard’s extraordinary character is revealed to us not only in 
her own letters but in the dozen or more tributes from those who had 
been most closely associated with her in various relations and in the 
extracts from the letters of appreciation and sympathy which were sent 
to Miss Willard after her mother’s departure. Marked passages and 
favorite quotations are always self-revelatory and we have one chapter 
chiefly made up of Madam Willard’s literary favorites in prose and 
verse. Another chapter consists of brief extracts from her letters 
dating from 1863 to 1892, and the reader is permitted to listen at that 
Holy of Holies—the family altar, where, as Priestess in her own house, 
this reverent soul poured oil on the flame that constantly ascended from 
that home to the Most High. 

Her last family prayer will reveal the deepest inmost of her nature 
and will show the spirit that won for her the title of ‘‘ Saint Courage- 
ous.”’ ‘‘ We walk out into the mystery, fearless because we trust in thee. 
We face the great emergency with our hearts full of vital questions that 
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cannot here be answered. We leave them all with thee, knowing thou 
wilt cherish our wistful aspirations toward Him who loved and has re- 
deemed us. We would know many things thou hast not revealed, but 
we can only love and trust and wait.”’ 

When Madam Willard was seventy years of age she accepted the 
office of Presidency of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
her own village. Two pages of her inaugural address are given in this 
volume and it shows her deep interest in that most remarkable organ- 
ization of women which largely owes its phenomenal success to the 
wise and able leadership of her daughter, Frances. Miss Willard never 
fails to acknowledge how much she owes her mother, not only in the 
way of sympathy and encouragement, but in urging her on to ‘‘ enter 
every open door.”’ 

As the reader is received at the threshold of this book by Lady Henry 
Somerset, so also the farewell words are spoken by this same gracious 
lady as given in her address at the Memorial Service in the National 
W. C. T. U. Convention held in Denver, Col., October, 1892. 


The rare and beautiful friendship between the two foremost leaders 
of reform among women in Great Britain and America seemed like 
an aureole on the closing days of Madam Willard, who could not fail 
to realize how lonely her daughter would be when her mother was no 
longer visibly present with her. In a letter written to Lady Henry 
Somerset less than a month before her death she says: ‘‘ The burden of 
care I have felt in prospect of leaving Frank before long has been 
wholly transferred to you who love her so tenderly and whom she loves 
sowell. I feel as if this blessed Providence had winged me for my flight 
to that Better Land of which we all are always thinking, and for the 
call to which I am listening constantly.’’ 


We know how Lady Henry has fulfilled the trust reposed in her and 
how in that home across the seas the beloved leader of the temperance 
hosts of American women has found the sympathy, rest and healing she 
so much needed. The president of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association is a lady of high degree according to the artificial standards 
of rank as well as by natural endowment. It is interesting to read her 
tribute to a representative of the best type of American womanhood. 
Lady Henry says: ‘‘I have mingled with those who are called noble 
because of hereditary descent; I have talked with empresses and 
queens, with princesses and princes, but when I took the hand of 
Madam Willard and she welcomed me to her heart and home, I knew 
instantly and instinctively that here was one of the world’s great 
women ; a lady of such fine, delicate instinct, with a mind so cultivated 
and purified by continued aspirations toward the good and true; with a 
face so serene and full of all that inherent worth which came to her 
through her spotless ancestry, and her own natural purity and refine- 
ment, that I at once classed her with ail the greatest and noblest I had 
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ever met.’’ This book is enriched by five full page pictures of Madam 
Willard herself, as well as by portraits of Miss Willard and the other 
members of her family, Lady Henry Somerset, Anna A. Gordon, Miss 
Willard’s gifted secretary, Mrs. Norton, the joint biographer, and vari- 
ous leaders in the temperance ranks. While this record of a noble soul 
will be eagerly sought as a household treasure by the women to whom 
it is dedicated, yet all those who are helped upward and onward by 
acquaintance with a life of aspiration and high achievement, will wel- 
come this contribution to the literature of biography. 


A TRUE TEACHER. Mary Mortimer. A Memoir by Minerva Brace 
Norton. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago, Toronto. 
Pp. 341. Price $1.00. 


The name of Mary Mortimer is not as familiar to Eastern people as 
that of Mary Lyon, Catherine Beecher, or Mrs. Emma Willard, and yet 
she seems to have ranked with these pioneers in the education of women, 
though her field was largely inthe West. In these days when women 
are admitted to many of the colleges and theological schools, which 
were originally founded for men, besides having their own colleges, it 
seems hardly credible that at the close of the Revolutionary War there 
were women of high social position in Boston who could not read! A 
little more than one hundred years ago, in 1790, Boston began to admit 
girls to its public schools, but only in the summer-time, when there 
were not boys enough to fill them. This lasted until 1822. In 1792a 
Massachusetts town was indicted for voting ‘‘ not to be at any expense 
for schooling girls,’ and forced to admit them during the summer 
months. If a woman ventured to teach, her payment was a voluntary 
matter with the town officers, as she had no legal right to collect her 
wages. 

The story is often told in missionary meetings that when there were 
no schools for girls in India the ambitious little Hindu maiden used to 
listen outside a school for boys, so eager was she to learn to read. It 
seems difficult to realize that this state of things could be matched in 
our own country and yet Mrs, Norton says that an aged woman in Hat- 
field, Mass., used to relate that when a girl, she was in the habit of 
going to the school-house and sitting on the doorstep that she might 
listen to the recitations of the boys in a building whose threshold no 
girl might cross as a pupil. In this biography we are not only brought 
into contact with a vigorous, inspiring personality, but the book is a 
record of the early phases of the educational movement for women and 
as such it will be of permanent value. Ge HE ¢ 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


It is well-nigh useless to discuss municipal subjects in any 
broad way with a public that fails to perceive, to grasp solidly 
and to admit willingly two or three preliminary propositions, 

ist. The nineteenth century is closing upon a race that is 
destined, for the great majority, to live in cities under more 
or less strictly urban conditions. 

2d. Life in cities is not to be regarded as a necessary and 
permanent evil, but as the inevitable order, and therefore the 
best possible condition for this generation and its immediate 
successors. 

3d. The present evils of city life are for the most part tem- 
porary and remediable. The conditions and circumstances of 
existence in the modern city can be so adjusted to the needs 
of the population as to result in the highest development of 
the race, physically, intellectually and ethically. 

4th. The problems of the modern city are simply the 
various phases of the one main question, How can their envi- 
ronment be most perfectly adapted to the welfare of their pop- 
ulations? And science — administrative science, statistical 
science, sanitary science, engineering and _ technological 
science, moral and social and educational science—can meet 
and answer every one of these problems. 

The main thesis is that city life should be cheerfully ac- 
cepted as a permanent fact, and that men should act ration- 


ally upon their acceptance of it, and should proceed to make 
it positively conducive to the welfare of all the people whom 
circumstances bring together in great communities. 

In my humble judgment, our most immediate necessity, as 
municipal reformers, is for a comparative study of the polit- 
cal or corporate mechanism of cities. It is a remarkable fact 
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that the various municipal charters and systems to be found 
in the United States present a larger variety and a far greater 
number of essential contradictions and differences than do 
those of all the European countries taken together. There is 
no attempt in our cities to understand how other cities are 
governed. Pending in a certain Western Legislature quite 
recently was a brand-new charter for the city of M——. It 
was the product of the new County Democratic delegation to 
the Legislature. With all due respect I venture the opinion 
that its author had evolved it out of his own constructive 
imagination, and that it was projected with the sole purpose 
of meeting the convenience of the new Democratic local 
administration. Ido not say this to cast any reproach upon 
a party; for the preceding two or three Legislatures had 
made important, glaringly important, changes in the M—— 
charter with the sole motive of accommodating supposed 
Republican interests. Here we find the fundamental struct- 
ure of the city’s government changed violently from year to 
year at the mere caprice of men who know nothing and care 
less about municipal government as a science and an art. 
Similar things are happening constantly in one State or 
another. New York and Brooklyn are forever the victims of 
queer experimental legislation. There is absolutely no such 
thing as an American system of municipal government. St. 
Louis has not the remotest idea how Chicago is governed. 
Philadelphia is as ignorant of San Francisco and Cincinnati 
as of Budapest or Palermo. Ina general way we take it for 
granted that these other American cities have mayors, city 
councils, school boards and various commissions. But we do 
not know at all upon what plan or, rather, in what proportions 
the power is divided between mayor and city council. We do 
not know to what extent the State Legislature assumes to 
meddle in the affairs of a municipality. We do not know 
whether the school board is elective or appointive ; whether 
the police authority is in the hands of a commission named 
by the governor of the State, is exercised by the mayor, or 
is otherwise vested. Of one thing we are tolerably certain, 
namely, that there is no presumption in favor of the idea that 
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a given city has kept the system it possessed ten years ago, 
and still less reason for supposing that any of its frequent 
changes have been made deliberately, upon rational princi- 
ples. 

Yet there is such a thing as stable equilibrium in city consti- 
tutions. A railroad corporation does not change the general 
form of its organization. Neither should a city, when once it 
has a good system. Nor should there be any great variety in 
city constitutions. Illinois, Iowa and other western states are 
to be commended at least for one thing ; they allow no charter 
tinkering. They organize all their municipal corporations 
under the terms of a general law that classifies towns and 
cities according to their population. But most of our states 
are not so wise. 

European countries have settled these questions. Until 
1835 the English towns and cities were in the hands of 
medieval guilds or close corporations, having the most anom- 
alous powers and characters; and their administration was 
abominably corrupt and inefficient. The great Parliamentary 
Reform of 1832 was followed by the Municipal Reform Act of 
1835. The old governments were abolished. A general sys- 
tem was framed for all cities, simple, elastic and comprehen- 
sive. With a few changes that system remains to-day ; and it 
is perfectly satisfactory. It regards the municipality as a 
body of people with many important interests in common. 
Practically, everybody, including all women who are actually 
householders or occupiers of rented quarters, is entitled to a 
voice in the city government. A body of men, called the 
town council, is elected by the people ; and that is practically 
all that the people have todo. The council chooses annually 
its own presiding officer, and calls him the mayor. He has no 
power other than that of a member of the council. The coun- 
cil as a central committee, with its standing sub-committees, 
carries on the government of the city in all its complex parts. 
Nothing could be simpler, and, in my opinion, nothing could 
be better. 

The French people, in 1790, in the early days of the first 
Republic, adopted a new system of local self-government for 
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all the communes aud municipalities of France. Though 
that system has met with many vicissitudes, it remains prac- 
tically intact to-day ; and as revised in the Municipal Code 
of 1884, it isan admirable hasis for the government of com- 
munal groups, whether containing one thousand or five hun- 
dred thousand people. Differing in many details from the 
English, and truly evolved out of French experience and gov- 
ernmental philosophy, this system is in its primary principles 
not unlike that across the Channel. 


on 


German ideas of municipal and local government took form 
early in the century ; and the German system, while peculiar 
and antiquated as regards the immense advantage given to 
property in the suffrage, is thoroughly symmetrical and work- 
able. Italy, in 1888, revised and consolidated her system of 
local government, and all the towns and cities from Naples, 
Milan, Rome and Palermo, down to the small villages, are 
organized on the same harmonious, logical plan. Austria in 
like manner has an admirable municipal government system. 
Belgium and Switzerland, Greece and Bulgaria—all have 


to-day their well-considered methods of uniform municipal 
organization. 


These European countries have worked out a few principles 
that pervade all their municipal system. First, they all per- 
ceive clearly that a city corporation should have full and 
unhampered authority within the range of its functions. 
They do not believe that the administration of a city can be 
in any wise benefited by the interposition of an outside legis- 
lative body that exists for other purposes. Such a point 
would no longer be thought debatable in any European coun- 
try ; and yet in this country we are continually invoking the 
State legislatures to meddle in our municipal affairs. If our 
cities cannot manage their own business, nobody can manage 
it. And this ought to bea clearly perceived working prin- 
ciple. 

Again, all European cities avoid so far as possible a series 
of different kinds of local administrations or authorities tax- 
ing and governing the same people. Thus they would abhor 
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the needless duality of Chicago and Cook county. Every 
large English town or city is a county in its own right. 

Everywhere in foreign city government there is unity of 
administration. Thus the mayoris not an independent prin- 
cipality, set up as a makeweight against the city council, but 
he is an integral part of the council. Like the board of 
directors of one of our railway or commercial corporations, 
which alone is responsible to the stockholders, and which 
completes the organization by further choosing the officers, 
the typical foreign city council is a grand committee of the 
citizens, to whom all the business of the municipal corpora- 
tion is delegated. 

Under this system, it is an honorable thing to be a member 
of the council of a city like Birmingham, Berlin, Brussels, 
Vienna or Munich. Some fifty, seventy-five or one hundred, 
let us say, are the central committee governing such a city. 
To them is deputed the business of seeing that the city has 
suitable streets, bridges, parks, illumination, transit facilities, 
drainage, water supply, markets, sanitary service, fire protec- 
tion, police regulation, educational facilities, building regula- 
tions, galleries, libraries, public adornments, railway terminal 
facilities, and a hundred other important things. They 
organize each department under specially trained heads, and 
secure a permanent, non-political civil service. They control 
the municipal finances, and are able to deal with taxation and 
expenditure in a complete way. 

Under our more usual American city governments, there 
are so many independent boards and commissions that the 
Municipal Council has no grasp upon the entire situation. 
When we cease to parcel out authority, and to dissipate re- 
sponsibility by giving one body a check upon another, and 
adopt the elsewhere universal plan of having a unified city 
government, it will be ten times easier to secure well-known 
and thoroughly responsible citizens for members of the gov- 
erning board or council. It may sound like a parodox to 
assert that the?way to secure municipal honesty and efficiency 
is to grant immensely larger opportunities to our city councils; 
but the assertion is true, nevertheless. Until we give up the 
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srroneous and futile conception of a city as a political entity 
to be organized upon a plan analogous to that of a state or a 
nation, and take firm hold of the idea of the municipality as 
a business corporation and a social organism, we shall con- 
tinue to drift uncertainly and to try empirical and absurd ex- 
periments. 

We discuss incessantly, nowadays, the question what func- 
tions are wisely to be accorded to the municipality, and what 
are to be withheld. It ought to be plain that very much of 
the answer to this question must depend upon the kind of city 
government that has been constituted. The foreign kind is 
so simple, yet so strong, and so essentially broad-based and 
republican, that it easily carries vast increases of public busi- 
ness, and manages such business with an efficiency, from the 
point of view of the public welfare, that is greater than that 
of private corporations. Thus I have no hesitancy in assert- 
ing that the ownership and manufacture of the gas supply as 
a municipal monopoly in the English and German cities is 
thoroughly advantageous in every way; that it lightens the 
burdens of taxation, while at the same time it lessens the cost 
of lighting to the private consumer, greatly diffuses the use 
of gas, and thus promotes one of the most powerful agencies 
of modern civilization—cheap artificial light. There are in 
this country certain very wise men of theory who profess to 
believe even that city water supplies should be in the hands of 
private corporations. But I prefer to accept the results ot 
the world’s experience and to admit that the common owner- 
ship and the direct municipal control of such services of sup- 
ply, is absolutely essential to the public welfare. The expe- 
rience of foreign cities in all these matters is of the deepest 
concern to us, and we injure ourselves when we decline to 
study it and compare it with our own. 

When Vienna determined a few years ago to derive her 
entire water supply from high Alpine sources, not a step was 
taken until her engineers and municipal councilors had famil- 
iarized themselves completely with the experience of every 
important city of Europe and America. And such methods 
of proceeding are now the rule in making public improve- 
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ments. Inspired by one another’s example, all the grea 
cities of Europe, one after another, are constructing vast new 
systems for pure and abundant water supply. Glasgow owns 
Loch Katrine in the Highlands. Manchester has acquired 
Windmere in the Lake Country. Munich has gone high into 
the Tyrolese Alps. Paris has lately been adding to her water 
supply by opening sources a hundred miles away in the hills. 

In recent years the drainage problem has given European 
cities as much concern as any other. Berlin has now scored a 
great triumph by the completion of its wonderful new radial 
system of sewers, and its zone of sewage farms, some miles 
distant, upon which, by irrigation and filtration, the entire 
daily outflow of the great intercepting sewer tunnels is easily 
disposed of, with the result of infinite cabbages and carrots, 
and marked benefits to the public health. And Paris, a few 
years ago the most advanced of cities in these respects, is now 
busily modernizing its vast sewer system, and is yearly ex- 
tending the acreage of its sewerage farms. Munich, once the 
city of worst repute in all Europe for typhoid fevers and 
kindred zymotic diseases, has put in an entirely new system 
of sewers, together with a new water supply and stricter sani- 
tary inspection, with the consequence of the absolute disap- 
pearance of about ninety-nine per cent of its cases of illness 
and death from infectious and febrile maladies. 

I might give the story of the new series of sanitary reforms 
in that wonderful and enlightened Danubian city Budapest, as 
a result of which the death rate of the crowded capital has 
been reduced below that of the Hungarian nation at large. 
And I might cite the marvelous investigations into the causes 
of the death of children in the different districts of Berlin 
made recently by the municipal statistical bureau—work so 
minute and so exact that it made possible the immediate ap- 
plication of measures for the prevention of the frightful mor- 
tality among the children of the poor. The recent history of 
municipal sanitary administration in Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy and elsewhere on the Continent, is not only intensely 
interesting, but it is full of encouragement. It shows how 
readily the scientific statistician can discover the existence of 
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an evil by local and general comparative methods, how unerr- 
ingly the chemists and analysts of the municipal laboratories 
can get at the nature of the evil, and how promptly skilled 
administrative machinery can apply the remedy. These cities 
have made it possible to say that the health of the race can 
be well sustained in populous communities, and that we may 
expect physical stamina to improve rather than to decline 
under the urban conditions of the future. 

But the rehabilitation of European cities to make them 
fit for nineteenth century occupancy has necessitated some 
drastic remedies. The municipal reforms of Paris in the past 
forty or fifty years—those alone which have involved the 
expenditure of public money for the widening of old streets, 
the cutting of hundreds of new ones through ancient masses 
of buildings, with the costly demolition involved in this work 
of piercing passage-ways for traffic, for air and for sunlight— 
have probably cost not less than three thousand millions of 
francs. And the Parisian public debt is enormous. But the 
results justify the enormous outlay. London has spent scores 
of millions of pounds sterling in reconstructions, and is jus 
now entering upon great projects of demolition of insanitary 
tenement house property for the sake of a rehousing of the 
working classes. Naples has begun the stupendous task ot 
destroying the disease-infested homes of a hundred thousand 
people in the low, ancient quarters near the sea, and of build- 
ing for their rehousing a series of improved quarters on the 
high ground. I might mention various other European cities 
that are with similar vigor determining to make themselves 
wholesome at any cost. 

And while the expensive corrections of past errors are in 
progress, the European cities are attentive to prevent a repe- 
tition of such mistakes. They now regulate every detail of 
the construction of all kinds of buildings, providing for ample 
open court space, for air and light and space in every room, 
and for a limit to the occupancy of apartments. And thus, 
gradually, the once miserably housed millions of the Euro- 
pean cities are coming into a better inheritance. If New 
York and Chicago do not take these matters in hand, it will 
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be true ten years hence, asI fear it may be true to-day, that 
the poorer half of their population will be more unwhole- 
somely crowded and less suitably housed than the poorer half 
of the people of any of the leading European cities, with one 
or two exceptions. 





My space does not permit me to discuss the progress of ed- 
ucation in modern cities, or to allude to a dozen other leading 
phases of life in great communities. I can only reiterate my 
belief in the salvable character of our cities and their popula- 
tions; and my further belief that an earnest and cheerful 
study, on comparative lines, and in the spirit of reform and 
progress, of the recent achievements and methods of cities 
abroad, would greatly aid us in the solution of the many ques- 
tions that confront us at home. I am optimistic not because I 
have a serene belief that wrongs will right themselves, but 
because I believe that we have in this country enough energy 
ultimately to work out our own: salvation.—Albert Shaw, 
LL.D., Editor of the Review of Reviews, in symposium in the 
Independent, Sept. 13. 


SENATOR HOAR’S ADDRESS TO YOUNG COLORED LAWYERS, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 1894. 


You of the colored race have vet some formidable obstacles 
to encounter, as you lift yourselves to the plane of entire equal- 
ity with your white brethren of the Republic. Some of these 
obstacles are in your enemies; some, quite as formidable, are 
in yourselves. It is true, unquestionably, that there still 
exists in this country a considerable race prejudice. I be- 
lieve, however, it is dying out. It is much exaggerated by 
designing men, for political purposes. The appeal is made, 
not so much for the sake of race supremacy, as for the sake of 
party supremacy. It is the duty of every white man, as of 
every colored man, to resist this appeal. If it is not over- 
thrown it will end in the overthrow of the constitution and of 
constitutional liberty itself. These two races can live together 
as equals, neither race commanding, neither race obeying. 
There is no unquenchable race hatred between them. You 
will not suspect me of underestimating the duty of securing 
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to you every political and civil right in practice, as they are 
secured to you in theory by the constitution. I cannot cast 
my vote in freedom and in honor in Massachusetts unless my 
fellow-citizen, of whatever race or color, can cast his vote in 
freedom and in ‘honor, in all parts of the country. Until that 
is done the constitution is not a reality ; we have no right to 
boast of our constitutional government, to celebrate our na- 
tional birthday, to join in the music of our national anthem. 

But still this obstacle is to be overcome chiefly by other 
than political instrumentalities. The colored man will best 
remove all political obstacles to his advancement by conquer- 
ing the enemies within his own bosom and by dealing severely 
and sternly with himself. I am happy to know that the faults 
and vices born of slavery, he is fast overcoming. No people, 
and no class of people will long fail to treat with respect, and 
to admit to every right of citizenship, men who are thoroughly 
worthy of respect. It is by his personal worth alone that the 
colored man is to prevail in this contest. 

The colored leader of the future who would raise his people 
to their proper station in the state must be something more 
than a politician: something more even than a statesman. 
He must be an example and an instructor in the simple, sober, 
austere virtues which enabled the Teuton to found his com- 
monwealth, and have enabled the Swiss to keep his little Re- 
public safe amid the thrones of Europe, for eight hundred 
years. I know the sunny, genial, music-loving, pleasure- 
loving, peace-loving nature of the African. He must learn to 
follow the rugged paths that those who have gone before him 
have walked, if he is to stand on the same lofty heights, and 
breathe the same pure air. He should cultivate the passion 
for the acquisition of property. He should learn in this age of 
easy gain and profligate expenditure, the old-fashioned virtue 
of saving and frugality. He should imitate the Irishman, in 
the eagerness with which he seizes upon land and the tenacity 
with which he holds it fast when he has got it. He should 
cultivate that large public spirit for which the American peo- 
ple are distinguished emong the nations of the earth. Let 
him cease to be a beggar or a solicitor of alms, and be ambi- 
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tious to be a creator aud a benefactor. Let him be an exam- 
ple of temperance, and shun the snare which has destroyed so 
many of our white citizens. Let him cultivate the supreme 
virtue of veracity. Above all let him know that the elevation 
of his race can come only and surely through the elevation of 
its women. The great New England philosopher said, many 
years ago, ‘‘ What is civilization ?’’ I answer, ‘‘ The power 
of good women.’’ There may be rare exceptions, but the col- 
ored race never will, as a race, learn to follow what is excel- 
lent in the example of other races ; they never will acquire the 
mental and moral quality which will enable them to hold their 
place in the stern strife of American life, unless that learning 
and that acquisition come to them as they came to others be- 
fore them at their mothers’ knees. If they are to imitate in 
future generations whatever there has been of heroism in the 
past, if they are to love their country, if they are to be brave, 
free, genuine, gentle, the lesson must come from their moth- 
ers. No nation, no city, no household, no man ever took an 
elevated place, where the influence of woman was not the in- 
spiration of the heroic temper. Learn reverence for the purity 
and chastity of woman. When you have acquired these vir- 
tues, you will have not only the constitution and the law, but 
you will have all the manhood and womanhood of your coun- 
try on your side. No race possessed of these qualities can 
long be the subject of oppression or injustice. The lesson I 
have sought to impress upon you to-night is that the solution 
of what is called the negro question in this country is to be 
found in the strength, purity, courage and loftiness of the indi- 
vidual soul. Constitution, statutes, judgments of courts, ver- 
dicts of juries, civil administration, the decent and just behav- 
ior of the white race, are and will be much, but they are of 
infinitely less consequence than the character of the colored 
people themselves. 





COPARTNERSHIP OF PIETY AND PIRACY. 


One can almost pity the saloon, it is so unanimously de- 
spised, and there is no depth of its awful work that the Meth- 
odist Church has not sounded. There is no wound that it has 
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made into which the Methodist Church has not tried to pour 
its precious sweet wine and oil. ‘‘The liquor traffic{can 
never be licensed without sin’’ ; that is the Methodist inter- 
pretation of the voice of God, and the finest sentence in the 
language of this reform,—so far. Of the colors she flies and 
her status upon the technically moral aspect of the subject, 
the Methodist Church may well be proud. No Methodist 
man deals in the drink except some very careful or very neg- 
ligent physicians, some belated druggists or greedy pharma- 
ceutical hypocrites, and our homes are clean in the main. 
No alcoholic sacrament, so far as I know, jeopards a redeemed 
drunkard in a Methodist Church, but on election day the 
‘‘ visible church’’ becomes ‘‘ 7zv7stb/e’’? and drowses like a 
chameleon upon the bar of the saloon ; for saloons are crea- 
tures of license, licenses are creatures of law, laws are crea- 
tures of legislatures, legislatures are creatures of political 
parties, and the parties that stand for license, or non-interven- 
tion, contain ninety per cent of the Methodist vote. 

It is easy, tempting in fact, to say handsome things about 
the attitude of the Methodist Church upon this subject, but 
it is time the truth be spoken. We have for so long called it 
a prohibition church that we have almost come to believe it ; 
as we cannot afford to believe a lie, let us take an account of 
stock, and get at the ‘‘ truth in the inward parts.’’ 

First, The corporation, that soulless, bodiless, ineffectual 
phantom—-the legal fiction that has no voice but its seal, and 
can speak only into warm wax—while sincerity means sine 
cera—without wax—the ¢fechnical ‘‘ church,’’ that might, by 
some defective notice or other functional lapse, die and be 
dead a thousand years, and its closest adherent never suspect 
the fact—/haé is for Prohibition. 

Second, The woman membership, the motherhood, wife- 
hood, sisterhood, the chief at suffering and praying and pay- 
ing, the industrially efficient but politically submerged and 
voteless four-fifths of the church,—/hat? is for Prohibition. 

And last and least the small, active, ineffectual, pestiferous 


minority who habitually throw their votes away,—/ha/ is for 
Prohibition. 
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But the great, practical, influential, respectable, masterful, 
voting church is the unswerving, intolerant, unreasoning, 
incorrigible patron of license, in moral, legal, political, civil 
and criminal effect. 

Unless something new is devised the case is between the 
Republican party on the one hand and the Prohibition party 
on the other. If you should hold against one of these in the 
resolution of this conference, you ought to hold for the other 
or offer something new. My own opinion is that the Prohibi- 
tion party—despite the criticisms that can be truly lodged 
against it—is the best thing in sight to serve us, for we must 
get as quickly as possible to such per cent of the voting regis- 
tration as to have a place on the official ballots under the 
prevalent and growing Australian system, and the Third party, 
as it is called, has now a quarter of a million time-tried and 
fire-tested men to start with, and an organization very ex- 
cellent in its way. It offers, I am well aware, no very hila- 
rious prospect of speedy victory, but all beginnings are diffi- 
cult. 

I think this is all the Third party movement amounts to— 
a place to wait until the new cleavage comes and the new hive 
is ready ; its work has been that of testimony, agitation and 
education to the truth. It has not always been wise, but has 
always been true and clean. John P. St. John will still be 
adding honors to his name when his traducers shall have 
found the earthy mercy of oblivion ; and, if I understand the 
spirit of the Prohibitionists there is none of them who would 
stand a moment for either the organization or the name, or 
any recognition in anything planned to succeed it, if only 
good men will get together to fight the saloon and stop trying 
to discourage it by forcing upon it very low-grade virtue at a 
very high price. 

If this conference would to-day lift up its voice like a 
trumpet in a call to Christian men everywhere—ignoring 
parties one and all—to meet to form a new, clean party in our 
politics, I believe the time will be found ripe for it, and that 
we should have a tidal wave of righteousness and spirit and 
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power. I should like to have it called the Liberal party, but 
under any name I should rejoice to follow it until ‘‘ the Prince 
of the Kings of the earth’’ shall give each one of us who is 
brave and true, ‘‘a white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.’’ 


—John G. Woolley, before M. E. Conference, Cincinnati, Sept. 
6, 1804. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY THE REV. PROF. GEORGE W. KNOX, D.D., RECENTLY OF 
TOKIO, JAPAN. 


163. Whatis your estimate of the value of the World’s First Parlia- 
ment of Religions, especially in its bearings on missions in the Orient ? 


The greatest gain to the science of Comparative Religion at the 

. World’s Parliament of Religions was in method—each faith uttered its 
own message. Heretofore, we have studied the ethnic faiths through 
the eyes of Western scholars, critical, philosophical, unbelieving, with 
theories to attack or maintain. Or we have been invited to form our 
own opinions from a perusal of translations of the Sacred Books of the 
East. Specialists naturally seek the earliest documents and the original 
sources, but these dimly represent the living faith of living men. Were 
one to seek to know the prevalent belief of the great majority of evan- 
gelical Christians to-day, he could find it most readily in the writings of 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Spurgeon, far more readily than in volumes of 
critical essays, more readily than from a perusal of the Bible ‘‘ without 
note or comment.’? Very much more difficult is it to discover the 
present faith of the nations in their literature of the past. Missionaries 
too often find their stores of laboriously acquired information quite 
beside the mark and are met with the reply, ‘‘ But that is not what we 
believe.’”’ Weare glad to hear earnest believers utter their faith and 
congratulate the Parliament upon this result of its labors. Our only 
regret is that it proved impossible to extend still further this feature. 
We might have spared some of the essays and discussion by Occidentals, 
could the time have been occupied by exponents of the Oriental creeds. 
Each faith was set forth in its brightest colors, as was right and as we 
should wish. There is hostile comment and criticism enough, and one 
wearies of expositions intent on faults, imperfections and comparisons. 
No faith is understood until understood as its best believers understand 
it. As Dr. Washburn remarked: ‘‘ The truth is we judge each other 
harshly and unfairly by those who do not live up to the demands of their 
religion, instead of comparing the pious Moslem with the consistent 
Christian.’’ So do we judge the ethnic faiths harshly and unjustly by an 
over-insistence on their darker aspects, instead of comparing their best 
with our best. Wedemand that we be heard for ourselves and constantly 
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declare our assailants guilty of confounding adventitious superstition, 
inadequate and ignorant exposition, and the sins of nominal Christians 
with the teachings and fruits of Christianity itself, and we appeal from 
Cesar misinformed to Cesar well-informed. Let us be not less just to 
other faiths, well assured that the religion of Christ wins no victory 
worthy its sacred name until it triumph over the highest and best by 
showing a higher and a better still. 


The essay on Confucianism, by the Hon. Pung Kwang Yu, pp. 374- 
139, ‘is an admirable illustration of the kind of exposition desired. 
Unmoved, almost untouched, by the science and the criticism of the 
nineteenth century, he introduces us to the science, philosophy, ethics 
and religion of the twelfth. He writes as any of the literati might have 
written since the great school-men of the Sung dynasty fully elaborated 
the philosophic-religious system which has satisfied the intellect of the 
far East ever since. Pung Kwang Yu only touches upon the ontology 
that is the foundation of his doctrine, but though all that he says will 
be fully intelligible only to men somewhat familiar with the later Chi- 
nese philosophy, still nowhere else, perhaps, can one find so good a 
summary of the faith by which educated Chinamen live and die. He 
illustrates how apart men may remain from the great intellectual move- 
ments of an age, and how the conservatism, self-satisfaction and impen- 
etrable superiority of the Chinese maintain a Chinese atmosphere 
around men in contact with Western life, around men whose bodies live 
in Washington or London. Judge what is the conservatism of the 
literati who have never passed the boundaries of the Middle Kingdom. 
It remains to be seen whether Japan will succeed in breaking down this 
Chinese wall, 

How different is the attitude of the representatives of India. They 
are almost too conscious of Westeri criticism, and of their indebted- 
ness to modern thought. ‘‘ Before the establishment of British rule,” 
says D'Vivedi, ‘‘and the peace and security which followed in its train, 
people had forgotten the ancient religion, and Hinduism had dwin- 
dled into a mass of irrational superstition reared on ill understood 

‘auranika myths.’? (p. 330.) So Nagarkar,—‘‘ Our-Anglo Saxon rulers 
brought with them their high civilization, their improved methods of 
education, and their general enlightenment. We had been in darkness, 
and had well-nigh forgotten our bright and glorious past. But a new 
era dawned upon us, New thoughts, new ideas, new notions began to 
flash upon us one after another.’’ (p. 770.) Dharmapala abounds in 
quotations from Western writers, and his list of authorities, p. 879, 
shows where he has been reading. Vivekannada reveals his modern 
education and reading on every page he writes. These men are of the 
new India. We are glad to listen to them, and rejoice in their testi- 
mony to the light of Christian civilization, but wish, wishing the impos- 
sible, that we might have heard from representatives of old India, the 
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India that is uncritical, and that still holds fast the faith that has come 
down from the ages past. 

Japan gave us that; it had its representatives of Young Japan, mod- 
ern, Western, Christian, and its men of old Japan, Buddhists from the 
dreamy world of far Eastern idealists. These latter fairly represented 
the intellectual Buddhists of the Mahayana school with an ill-defined 
and misty philosophy more important to them than ethics or religion ; 
indeed, without ethical earnestness, and with frivolous fairy tales and 
parables for the common people. It was in keeping with Japanese Bud- 
dhism that the only strong expression of intolerance was from its rep- 
resentative. 

The Southern Buddhist claimed that Buddhism has never appealed to 
force, and that its altars have never been stained with blood. History is 
not the strong point of the people of India, and it would be altogether too 
much to ask thata priest from Ceylon should know the history of Bud- 
dhism in Japan. There this gentle faith has been bloody enough. It per- 
secuted the Roman Catholic Christians with a ferocity never excelled, and 
gave them as alternative the repetition of a Buddhist prayer or death. 
But more, Buddhist has persecuted Buddhist, and sect has risen against 
sect, and in 1708 the Shogun, instigated by a priest, promulgated a cruel 
and fantastic law in the name of Buddha, which filled the prisons with 
ten thousand wretched men, and gave constant employment to the exe- 
cutioner. So the Rev. Horin Toki was quite in accord with the historic 
spirit of his religion when toa Christian assembly like the Parliament 
he called Christian missionaries ‘‘ false and obstinate religionists, care- 
lessly trying to introduce some false religion into our country,”’ and after 
charging them with stirring up disorder, added: ‘‘I should say that 
such an one as that is against the truth. He who is against the truth 
had better die.”’ That was not rhetoric. When Buddhism ruled Japan he 
who was against it died. But this speaker grossly slandered Japan when 
he said, ‘‘ Buddhism is the spirit of Japan ; her nationality is Buddhism.” 

Mr. Hirai has not the excuse of the Singhalese priest for not knowing 
the history of Japan, but he is as far astray when he tells us that ‘‘ in 1637 
the Christian missionaries, combined with the converts, caused a tragic 
and bloody rebellion,’’ and that ‘‘those missionaries intended to subju- 
gate Japan,’’ and that ‘‘it was to prevent another insurrection, and to 
protect our independence that we were obliged to prohibit the pro- 
mulgation of the gospels.’’ The truth is that the prohibition was 
issued forty years before the insurrection, and the only foreigners con- 
cerned with the rebellion were the Dutch, who used their guns against 
the rebels at the command of the Shogun. 

Nor is Mr. Hirai correct in his modern history as he deplores our 
refusal to revise the treaties. The United States at least, have been will- 
ing to accede to every reasonable demand for years, and treaties have 
been signed by American ministers restoring to Japan both control of 
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her tariff, and giving her jurisdiction over American citizens resident 
on her soil. The latter treaty was withdrawn after its signature by the 
Japanese, and the reason why extra-territoriality still continues must be 
sought, for the last six years, in the factional, political strife at home. 
Fortunately, Japan need not be judged by its Buddhist representatives 
at the Parliament. 

The Parliament abundantly shows that the world is not agnostic, mate. 
rialistic, noratheistic. None defends Polytheism or Deism. ‘The choice 
is between Pantheism and Theism, and the only Theism is Christian 
Theism. All admit the evidence and the supremacy of the unseen and 
the spiritual. Even the Confucian recognizes a Nature which knows 
and feels, which watches over man, and is responsive to his goodness. In 
every land are seekers after God, men who count the finding of Him the 
chief blessing. All unite in confessing One in whom we live and move 
and have our being. All proclaim that only the pure in heart can see 
Him. None dissents from the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount. No 
missionary to the Orient need fear to proclaim the highest truth and 
the purest morality. The Parliament furnishes material from these rep- 
resentatives of ethnic faiths for the plea that the light which lighteth 
every man was incarnate in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The great question which remains fundamental, determinative of all 
the rest, is as to the nature of the InfiniteOne. Can we only say It? Is 
force our final word? Is spiritual insight only the perception of the all- 
pervading, unchanging laws of nature, or merely the belief that we and 
It are one? Or may we kuow Him as our Father and find our life in a 
personal communion with Him, our sins forgiven, our hearts purified, 
our lives lost in His, that we may find our true personality preserved 
forever? Is Hea person and are we sons? Nota narrow anthropomor- 
phism with a theology only a step removed from mythology, but a 
belief in God as indeed Infinite, Eternal, Unchangeable, the great words 
at least as full of meaning as when repeated by Pantheists, and yet 
our Father ; indeed our Father because Infinite, Eternal and Unchange- 
able, so truly our Father that He loves us and so manifests His love that 
it redeemis us, this is the belief which Christ has shown asthe light and 
life of men. Much of the theistic argumentation at the Parliament did 
not hit this mark. It was concerned with proofs for the divine existence 
which are as relevant to Pantheism asto Theism. The personality of 
the Infinite One was not presented as convincingly as we might wish. 
That was not unnatural, for the writers had other ends in mind. It is 
not the least of the benefits this great meeting conferred that it has 
made plain what was not so plain before. The problem of our age, in 
philosophy and theology, in Occident and Orient is one, the true person- 
ality of God and man ; the Fatherhood of God and the sonship of man. 

Englewood, New Jersey. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


JAPAN is performing prodigies of strategy and valor in her 
war with China. Her fleet has sunk the best Chinese war- 
ships. If no foreign power interferes, the Japanese navy 
seems likely to dominate the Chinese coasts. On the land, 
Japan has captured the capital of Corea; nearly destroyed 
the Chinese army, and is now marching on Monkden, and 
supposed to be contemplating an attack on Peking. Should 
that city be captured by Japan, there seems imminent danger 
of a general rebellion against the present Chinese govern- 
ment and for the restoration of the Ming dynasty. The 
Chinese dynasties have averaged about three hundred years 
each in duration, and the rule of the Tartars has now en- 
dured rather more than three centuries. 

Russia and England have great interests at stake in the 
conflict between China and Japan. Each has designs more or 
less revealed already, looking to the extension of its power in 
Corea and Chinese seaports. Russia is supposed to be deep 
in intrigues at the Chinese Court. Her new trans-Siberian 
railway to Vladivostock makes her immense military strength 
a menace to the entire Orient. 

China is suffering from lack of modern equipments for 
transportation and war. Providence, it would seem, is teach- 
ing her in the bitter school of experience that she must intro- 
duce railways and Occidental military methods, or give up 
hope of successful self-defense. She is a giant, if estimated 
by the numbers of her people ; but Japan is an-athlete, if esti- 
mated by her modern methods of action on land and sea. 

The world was not prepared to find China as weak, or 
Japan as strong, as the conflict thus far has shown that it is. 
The Occident has given the Japanese high credit for artistic 
capacity, daintiness of taste, willingness to adopt improved 
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fashions, and for intense patriotism, but was hardly prepared 
to see the people of the Land of the Rising Sun handle, as 
they are now doing, an army and a navy with skill and suc- 
cess that would do credit to the most warlike and highly 
educated nation in the world. It is too early to prédict 
results of the contest, but it seems certain that the young 
civilization which has taken such deep root in Japan will 
enlarge its prestige throughout the Orient, as a result of the 
war, and that China will be roused by the spur of necessity 
to equip herself in such a manner as to equal her rivals. 


STATE aid to any religious denomination is to be forbidden 
by the Constitution of New York, provided that the amend- 
ment suggested by the Constitutional Convention at Albany 
is adopted. This is very different from forbidding all relig- 
ious teaching in the schools. Denominational teaching and 
religious teaching will no doubt receive legal definition if they 
have not done so already, but there would be nothing in the 
proposed amendment to exclude from the common schools the 
use of the Bible as a text book in morals, or the inculcation of 
what Daniel Webster called ‘‘ large, undenominational Chris- 
tianity.’’ We rejoice in the distinction which the proposed 
amendment makes between religious tenets and denominational 
tenets. So important is the language of the suggested amend- 
ment against sectarian control that we give here in full its far- 
reaching phrases : 


Neither the State nor any subdivision thereof shall use its property or 
credit or any public money, or authorize or permit either to be used, 
directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance other than for examination 
or inspection, of any school or institution of learning wholly or in part 
under the control or direction of any religious denomination, or in 
which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 


The convention has suggested more than a score of amend- 
ments, among which the most important are those providing 
for unsectarian education ; separate municipal and State elec- 
tions; non-partisan election boards; forbidding the issuing 
of railway passes to public officers; striking out the $5,000 
limit of recoverable damages in case of death by accident ; 
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prohibiting labor in prisons in competition with free labor ; 
establishing a new judiciary system; forbidding riders to 
appropriation bills, and establishing civil service appointments 
by examinations. 

De Tocqueville said more than half a century ago that 
America was largely governed by its aristocracy of lawyers. 
Four members out of five in the New York Constitutional 
Convention were attorneys. Itwasa very different body which 
adopted the present constitution of New York. In the con- 
vention held in 1846 more than one-third of the members were 
farmers and the farmers and the working men together out- 
numbered the lawyers. It is a remarkable fact that in the last 
convention the farmers and the laborers together number but 
half a dozen out of one hundred and seventy-five, while one 
hundred and forty-three members are lawyers. Woman's 
suffrage has failed before this convention after vigorous dis- 
cussion of both sides of the question. Notemperance measure 
has been discussed except a proposition to introduce into the 
State of New York the Ohio liquor tax system. 


LYNCHINGS in the Southern States begin to call out inter- 
national protests. Americans sympathize with down-trodden 
Ireland. It would seem that Britons sympathize with the 
persecuted Southern negro. An anti-lynching league has 
been formed in England. Its officers include the Duke of 
Argyle, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Justin McCarthy, Sir 
John Lubback and other distinguished men, with a woman’s 
Auxiliary Committee, of which Mrs. Humphry Ward is pres- 
ident, and Lady Henry Somerset and the Countess of Aber- 
deen are active members. Twenty-five thousand dollars have 
been raised by this league for use in agitating against the 
murdering of Southern negroes. The society expects to 
co-operate with a similar organization in America. Among 
Americans whose aid is promised are said to be Carl Schurz, 
R. W. Gilder, Archbishop Ireland, Dr. John Hall, Archbishop 
Jannsens of St. Louis, three of the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishops of the South, and many others. There has been for 
some years in existence an Afro-American Anti-Lynching 
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league, of which T. Thomas Fortune and Frederick Douglass 
are leaders. 

Miss Ida B. Wells’ remarkable tours as a lecturer in Eng- 
land were the immediate cause of the organization of the 
British Anti-Lynch League. We rejoice in her success. The 
editor of this journal was the first to introduce her to a Bos- 
ton audience. Our Day has always been outspoken on the 
atrocities of lynching, and will continue to be so as long as 
Southern penal methods constitute what they are at present, 
a painfully serious national reproach. The governors of 
Georgia, Virginia, West Virginia, Arkansas and North Caro- 
lina have published letters denouncing the activity of the 
British league as a piece of impertinent intermeddling, but it 
is not understood that they object to the investigations un- 
dertaken by the American leagues. Gov. Tillman of South 
Carolina assures the Englishmen that if they come to his 
State they will be welcome and have every opportunity to get 
at the facts. 


ANTHONY ComsTockK has recently arrested many moral 
cancer-planters. His powerful article in the present number 
of Our Day deserves the careful attention of all lawyers, 
legislators and philanthropists. We are permitted to make 
the following extract from a recent private letter of his, not 
intended for publication, but showing how crowded, strenu- 
ous and brilliantly successful has been his summer campaign 
against the corruptors of youth : 


In one week in August I seized about 50,000 indictable books, pic- 
tures, etc. I found a nest of worse than rattlesnakes and adders in 
Sullivan County and arrested a father and son at Hurleyville, N. Y., 
and took out of their house over 11,400 indictable pictures, the most of 
which they printed. At Thompsonville, seven miles distant, I captured 
two neighbors, living next door to one another, and in the home of one 
of them I took about 13,000 books, pictures and circulars. Saturday, 
August 18, I took the two first arrested to New York, and they were 
held for trial, one in $2,500 and the other in $5,000 bail. The latter, a 
few days afterwards, skipped his bail and fled to Canada. I then 
arrested his father and then set a watch upon mail going to his wife, 
and last week we captured our skipper at Clifton, Canada, and brought 
him back. Monday, August 20, I went to Philadelphia before the United 
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States grand jury in the case of a man whom I had arrested at York, 
Pa., July 27. He was indicted, and the same day, upon his plea of 
guilty, was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and $500 fine. I took 
the noon train the same day to Lancaster, Pa., and in the afternoon 
arrested two men and seized about 16,000 book and 500 pictures and 
2,000 circulars. ‘The following day I brought one of these criminals to 
Philadelphia, leaving the other in jail at Lancaster. The former was 
held for action of the Grand Jury. Taking the noon train for New 
York, I secured warrants in Brooklyn in the United States Court for 
another party, and about 7 A. M. next morning I arrested another man, 
seizing 2,032 indictable pictures, 500 circulars and nine hand-stamps for 
printing circulars. The same afternoon I arrested another man in New 
York, and seized over 1,500 more pictures. The next day I had a case 
at 9 A. M. in the Tombs, and at 9:35 A. M. another in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and at I1 A. M., three cases more in General Sessions, New York City, 
and then I went back to my family at Monticello to rest. Among the 
matters seized I found correspondence from acrime-breeder at Breda, 
Iowa. I wrote to my beloved co-worker, Mr. McAfee, at St. Louis, 
September 14. He arrested this scoundrel, locked him up at Council 
Bluffs, and seized 100 negatives, 2,000 pictures and 1,500 books. And 
still there’s more to follow. In New York we havea big fight against 
the intrusion of the nude on the stage and the nude pictures put upon 
the street. The fight is on. My article for OUR Day is needed to sus- 
tain public morals. ; 


PHOTOGRAVURES are given in this number from excellent 
photographic portraits of the great theologian, Prof. Edwards 
E. Park, D. D., LL.D., of Andover, Mass., and of the distin- 
guished preacher, the Rev. F. A. Noble, D. D., of the Union 
Park Congregational Church, Chicago. 
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